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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A WANDERER. 


BY E. I. H. 





“Oh, whither, whither, little lass, 
8o blithe before the breeze, 

Across the fragrant orchard grass, 
*Neath budding orchard trees?” 


“I pass o’er purple violet banks, 

Sweet flowers, and velvet sod, 

And through the soft, rose-tinted bloom 
The April shadows glance and gloom; 
Plucking the flowers along the way, 
Blithely o’er violet banks I stray.” 


“Oh, whither, while the roses shed 
Their winsome petals, one by one, 

While fair field lilies, brilliant red, 
Unfold before the sun?” 


“I wade through boundless clover seas, 
The wild rose wreaths my hair; 

Sweet is the breath the south wind brings, 
Sweet the birds’ tender twitterings, 

And passing sweet, in golden days, 

To walk alone through flowery ways!” 


“Oh, bonnie lass, the golden grain 
Stands ripening in the fields; 

Where go you cross the happy plain 
While earth rich harvest yields?” 


“T pass through ranks of daisies white 
That stretch to reach my hand; 

The locust singing in the heat, 

The grasshopper beneath my feet, 
The quail that whistles in the wheat, 
But tell that summer days are fleet.” 


“‘The brown leaves rustle in the grass, 
The summer birds are flown, 

The shadows lengthen, bonnie lass; 
Oh, whither goest alone?’’ 


“T walk through fallen, withered leaves, 

The frosts are on my head; 

The tall trees bow before the gale 

Like slender birches, lithe and frail; 

Oh joy went with the summer’s breath, 

The winter comes, then cometh—death!’’ 
Westfield, N. J. 
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ADVANCED VIEWS OF SUFFRAGE, 





A pamphlet has just been issued by the 
Cambridge Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion including three prize essays on Muni- 
cipal Government. The association itself 
consists mainly of very able and enlighten- 
ed men, who have made a real study of ad- 
ministrative problems. The prizes were 
awarded by a committee consisting of 
President F. A. Walker, of the Institute of 
Technology, Prof. N. 8. Shaler, of Har- 
vard University, and Richard H, Dana, of 
the Boston bar; two independent Repub- 
licans and one independent Democrat. The 
three essays selected by these judges are 
by Thomas Huntington Pease, of Chicago, 
Ill.; John Prentiss, of Keene, N. H.; and 
Henry Taylor Terry, of Tokio, Japan. The 
pamphlet thus made up may be fairly as- 
sumed to represent, in a general way, the 
most advanced views of suffrage just now 
held by the most enlightened and indepen- 
dent men. 

Now it is interesting to observe that not 
only do these essays say nothing which is 
directly opposed to Woman Suffrage, or in- 
directly inconsistent with it; but two of 
them—the only two that expressly con- 
sider the foundation of suffrage—lay down 
a basis that logically supports it. Mr. 
Prentiss’s essay does not touch the ques- 
tion of any such basis, but only treats of 
the appointment of municipal officers ; but 
the two other essayists expressly treat the 
fundamental question, Who should con- 
stitute the electoral body? Mr. Pease, au- 
thor of the leading essay, thus solves the 
problem, the passage omitted referring on- 
ly to details: 

“Nearly all proposals for the reform of elector- 
al bodies in the United States have looked of 
late to a restriction of the right of suffrage. And 
undoubtedly almost every municipal constituen- 


cy in the land would be benefited by thoroughly 
purging it of criminals and paupers....A 





thorough purging of the constituency on these 


principles, whether for municipal or other elec- 
tions, will greatly diminish the obstacles with 
which public-spirited citizens have to contend in 
their efforts to secure an honest government. But 
beyond this it is at least very doubtful if restric- 
tion can advantageously be carried. Unless we 
could pick out the individuals most worthy to be 
entrusted with the right of voting, we cannot 
better define the fit elector than as one blameless 
in the sight of the law, who maintains himself 
and his household without being burdensome to 
his fellow-citizens; one who, by the test of the 
market, rough but practical, has value to give 
for everything that he receives. The more com- 
pletely we can include this class in a constituen- 
cy, the juster and wiser that constituency will be 
on the whole. You cannot so stratify such a 
constituency that men stupid and selfish, base 
and cowardly, will not be found in every layer of 
it; and they are not more likely to be found in 
any one layer than in any other.”’ 
Mr. Terry writes: 


“In limine, it may be remarked that it is use- 
less to propose any arrangements which are out 
ot harmony with the principles or tendencies of 
popular government in the extremely democratic 
form in which it exists among us. Of this sort 
are the propositions for a limitation of the right 
of suffrage, especially in municipalities, which 
are made from time to time. No reason can be 
given which will satisfy the people why the right 
to vote should be different in municipal and in 
other elections, and it is quite certain that the 
American people will never consent to give up 
universal suffrage until it has been thoroughly 
tried under all possible arrangements and proved 
impracticable by the logic of unmistakable facts. 
This is vet far from having happened ; the people 
of the United States do not believe that it ever 
will happen, and in the writer's opinion the peo- 
ple are right. The suffrage must lie where the 
real power lies; and under popular government 
it is never expedient, even if possible, to exclude 
from it any considerable class of persons who feel 
that they are an integral part of the community, 
the equals of the others, and sharers of the same 
interests, and who desire it and think that they 
ought to have it. If excluded, they form a con- 
stant disturbing influence, a bait for demagogues, 
who cause more harm to the State than they 
could possibly do it as voters. The American 
principle is, and must be, trust the people.” 

These paragraphs are, so far as I can 
judge, the essential statements of these two 
essayists in regard to the right of suffrage. 
It is very possible that neither of them, at 
the time, had women in view, although Mr. 
Terry, in speaking of the “principles or 
tendencies of popular government’? may 
have had some such reference. But I do 
not see how any fair-minded person, read- 
ing these extracts, can help seeing that 
Woman Suffrage is fairly sustainable upon 
the basis thus laid down. Mr. Pease thinks 
we cannot fairly carry any limitation far- 
ther than to exclude criminais and pau- 
pers; and that the fit elector must be sim- 
ply ‘tone blameless in the sight of the law, 
who maintains himself and his household 
without being burdensome to his fellow- 
citizens.’ Under this definition the fit elect- 
or may equally well be a woman, at least if 
she is the head of a household or self-sup- 
porting. And if we accept the common 
conservative opinion that women are so ab- 
sorbed by their household duties that they 
can have no leisure for anything else, it is 
difficult to see why they also cannot be 
construed as ‘‘maintaining” the household 
as well as their husbands; since their hus- 
bands certainly could not carry it on and 
go to their daily work also. The Spanish 
proverb says that the same man cannot 
possibly ring the bells and walk in the 
procession, and it certainly takes two to 
keep up a home without being ‘*burden- 
some” to *‘fellow-citizens.” It would there- 
fore seem clear that Mr. Pease has, even 
without knowing it, put in a very fair bit 
of argument for Woman Suffrage. 

Nor is it otherwise with Mr. Terry. His 
principle is that ‘the suffrage must lie 
where the real power lies,” and as the com- 
mon assertion is that at least half the real 
power lies with women--Napoleon thought 
more than half—then suffrage should, by 
Mr. Terry’s reasoning, include them. They 
feel, or are supposed to feel, that *‘they are 
an integral part of the community, the 
equals of the others and sharers of the same 
interests ;” and those among them *t*who 
desire it and think they ought to have it” 
should, if Mr. Terry’s view is correct, not 
be excluded. ‘If excluded” as he justly 
says “‘they form a constant disturbing in- 
fluence.” How disturbing, is well known 
to those busy lawyers and merchants and 
heads of families and charitable ladies and 
society ladies who will soon congregate at 
the State House in order to stop this dis- 
turbance. It is safe to predict that they 
will need to appear, each year, in greater 
numbers; and equally safe to foretell that 
they will not take their texts, next winter, 
from the Prize Essays of the Cambridge 
Civil Service Reform Association. 

T. W. i. 
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MISS BUXTON IN HYDE PARK. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

This young, spirited, and interesting 
speaker did much in her late effort in this 
place to remove the impression so many 
have that woman is taught silence by St. 
Paul. She showed that he counselled the 
Philippians *tto help those women which 





labored with him in the gospel.” And she 


cited numerous others, from Deborah, who 
judged in Israel, to the women whom Jesus 
told to go tell His disciples of His resurrec- 
tion; all of whom had important work to 
do forothers. Her youth, her earnestness, 
intelligence, and aptness, render her a pe- 
culiarly interesting speaker to the young, 
and an enlivening and cheering apostle to 


all. E. H. W. 
Hyde Park, Dec. 10, 1884. 


eee. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

On Tuesday evening I spoke at Tarry- 
town. The meeting was in many respects a 
remarkable one. A year ago, Mr. Edwin A. 
Studwell, the well-known and life-long ad- 
vocate of woman suffrage, removed from 
Brooklyn to Tarrytown, and when the 
young Lyceum there was trying to strug- 
gle into life, it applied to him for sugges- 
tions. His first thought was to bring our 
great reform before the people, and he pro- 
posed a woman suffrage debate. ‘The idea 
was caught at eagerly. Mr. Studwell volun- 
teered to find speakers in the affirmative 
if the Lyceum would secure those in the 
negative. But here an unexpected diffi- 
culty arose. No one could be found to 
oppose! Leading men of various callings 
were applied to, but they all declined. 
Some were already heartily in favor ; others 
thought the advocates would be sure to 
have the best of it, and no one wished to 
place himself on the “unpopular side.” 
Only think of the change! that opposition 
to, and not advocacy of, woman suffrage 
has become unpopular. 

Under these circumstances it was decid- 
ed merely to have a lecture, and I was in- 
vited to deliver it. Accordingly, on the 
appointed evening, Tuesday, December 
2, I found myself the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Studwell. The night was a magnifi- 
cent one; the moon, at the full, lighting 
up the beautiful village, as we made our 
way to the neat little hall. There wasa 
great Democratic jubilee meeting at the 
Opera House that night, and an entertain- 
ment at the rink, so that the audience was 
not large. But it included «many of the 
best people in the place. Prof. George F. 
Richardson presided, and I spoke about an 
hour on the general aspects of woman suf- 
frage. My hearers were very enthusiastic, 
so we were all in good spirits. 

Before I began, I had placed in Prof. 
Richardson’s hands the resolution which I 
have had passed at so many meetings, ask- 
ing the senator and member of Assembly to 
vote for the suffrage bill this winter. As 
soon as I had closed and the usual vote of 
thanks had been given, Prof. Robert G. 
Flock, of Mt. Hope Seminary, rose and 
said that as an expression of the views of 
the audience, he would move this resolu- 
tion. Hon. Lucius T. Yale, the leading 
lawyer of Tarrytown, seconded the motion 
in some eloquent remarks. But just as 
the chairman was about to put the vote, a 
young Mr. Brown rose and said that this 
was not a political organization, and he 
did not think that the members of the Ly- 
ceum ought to be asked to vote on a polit- 
ical question. 

At once many champions sprang up to 
defend the cause. Mr. Studwell, Mr. Al- 
bert Todd, Mr. William H. Hoyt, Dr. 8. C. 
Fanning, Mr. William D. Humphreys, and 
Mr. Peter Haller all at one time or another 
had something to say on our side. Mat- 
ters were growing exciting, when [ rose 
and asked if the ladies were members of 
the Lyceum? The chairman said they 
were not. ‘Then, said I, suppose that they 
alone vote on the resolution; this will give 
an expression of their views and not com- 
promise the Lyceum. 

This idea was received with enthusiasm. 
At Mr. Flock’s suggestion the ladies pro- 
ceeded to vote by ballot. Fora few mo- 
ments the room was full of murmured 
conversation and much laughter, and then 
Messrs. Studwell and Todd, who had 
been appointed tellers, collected the votes 
and announced the result: 45 “tyes;” 5 
‘*no.” There was a shout of applause, 
which was increased when Mr. Yale ob- 
served that he had counted the ladies pres- 
ent and there were only forty-six. It 
seemed quite evident that some man had 
slyly slipped in the negative votes. 

But the men did not at all like to be dis- 
franchised, and Mr. Haller was on his feet 
presently, insisting that the members of 
the Lyceum be now permitted to vote on 
the resolution ; his motion was overwhelm- 
ingly carried, and a rising vote of the 
members of the Lyceum was called for. 
At once, nearly every man was up in favor 
of the resolution, and when the negatives 
were demanded, young Mr. Brown arose 
alone in his glory. L. D. B. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from last week.) 





THURSDAY MORNING SESSION CONTINUED. 


A verbal report was made for Ohio by 
Mrs. Frances M. Casement, its newly-elect- 
ed president. She concluded by reading & 
report from the Painesville society : 


OHIO. 


PAINESVILLE, O., Nov. 17, 1884. 

The Equal Rights Association of Paines- 
ville, O., nuinbers one hundred and thirty- 
four members. It was organized Nov. 30, 
1883, less than a year since, by twenty 
progressive ladies, who met by nvitatiow 
in a private parlor and elected the follow- 
ing officers: 

President—Mrs. Frances M. Casement. 

Vice-Presidents — Mra. Eliza Chesney, Mrs. 
Lydia Wilcox, Mrs. Cornie C. Swezey. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Cornelia Greer. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Lou J. Bates. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Adelia M. Darrow. 


At a subsequent meeting three trustees 
were chosen: 


Mrs. Clementine C. Beardslee, Mrs. Eva C- 
Burrows, Mrs. Alma Smith. 


Later, the recording secretary having 
resigned because of illness, Mrs. Martha 
M. Paine was elected to the vacancy. 
The constitution adopted at the second 
omar, | states the object of the organiza- 
tion to be for the purpose of ‘combining 
our efforts for securing to women the 
rights and privileges to which as citizens 
in a free country they are entitled, and 
also for the purpose of better informing 
ourselves in all that pertains to the rights 
and duties of citizenship, and upon the 
leading questions of the day.” 

The Association has held meetings regu- 
larly since its me every Saturday 
afternoon until March 8. when it was de- 
cided to meet every other Saturday. Until 
the society had outgrown its boundaries 
its meetings were hed in private parlors, 
but in May the use of the City Hall was 
extended to the ladies by vote of the City 
Council. We have since met there up to 
the present date, when there is a move- 
ment on foot for renting and fitting up a 
hall for the sole use of the frome bay 
At our meetings the principal topic of in- 
terest has been, of course, woman suffrage, 
and different members have been appoint- 
ed to furnish for each meeting facts, sta- 
tistics, and articles of interest upon that 
subject. But many other topics, such as 
the **‘Advantages of Co-Education,” the 
‘*Need of Practical Training and Education 
of Girls,” the “‘Injustice of the Laws Reg- 
lating the Property Rights of Women,” 
and others, have been discussed at much 
length. Every speech and argument and 
legal decision upon the suffrage question, 
the reports of legislative committees, and 
the progress of the movement in every 
State and ‘lerritory, have been sented, 
and many speeches and arguments, both 
for and against, have been read verbatim. 
While engaged in thus learning the history 
and progress of the suffrage movement 
everywhere, the Painesville sisterhood 
have not sat and listened with idle hands. 
The eftorts of all were first directed 
towards increasing our membership, which 
without the impetus of public meetings 
has been thus quietly swelled in less than 
a year from twenty to one hundred and 
thirty-four. Announcements of the time 
and place of holding meetings are made in 
the city papers, and invitations are extend- 
ed to all ladies interested, to attend and be- 
come members. Our first work, aside from 
this, was to circulate and forward to our 
representative at Washington. Hon. E. B. 
‘Taylor, a petition for a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the National Constitution that 
should enfranchise women. It is a pleas- 
ure to be able to inform our friends that 
Mr. ‘Taylor is a pronounced  suffragist, 
and as a member of the House Committee 
to which the matter was referred, was one 
of the minority who reported in favor of 
the submission of the amendment. Next 
we sought to spread the suffrage sentiment 
by securing a column of space in our 
leading county weekly, the Painesville 
Telegraph, whose editor kindly donated 
the column, reserving only the right to 
accept or reject from the matter furnished. 
We are probably indebted for this to the 
influence of the editor’s wife, who is one of 
our members. Extracts from leading suf- 
frage papers appear in this column week- 
ly. and are silently doing their share of 
the necessary work of suffrage education. 
Some months ago it was suggested that 
the Association form a plan of work which 
should increase our influence and useful- 
ness by giving each and every individual 
member some definite work to do in this 
united effort towards bringing nearer the 
emancipation of women. After considera- 
ble agitation and discussion a committee 
upon plan of work was chosen, which rec- 
ommended in its report that the societ 
organize itself into committees for carry- 
ing on the work in the following depart- 
ments: Public Meetings, Organization, Le- 
gal and Political Work, Distribution of 
Literature, Work Among Young Women, 
Social Work, Co-operation with the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, Mem- 
bership. The report, with the exception 
of the last two suggestions, was adopted 
by vote of the society, and to-day every 
member’s name is enrolled upon some one 
of the above committees. The chairmen 
of these committees were elected by vote 
of the society, and are some of our best 

(Continued on Page 398.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. L. MAY WHEELER has removed 
from Minneapolis to 30 Rush Street, Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs. FRANCES HopGsON BURNETT, who 
is a guest at the Hotel Vendome, is regain- 
ing her health rapidly. 

Miss LizzZ1E GREEN is acceptably filling 
the appointment of Deputy County Record- 
er, at Painesville, O., in her father’s office. 

Miss M. J. BARTLETT, of Painesville, O., 
has been recently sworn in as Deputy 
Clerk in the office of her brother-in-law, 
the Probate Judge. Both young ladies 
are social favorites. 

Miss C. Bates, for excellence in dress 
reform garments, has received a medal 
from the old Mechanics’ Association at 
its last fair. This was the only medal 
given in that department of goods. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE stopped at 
New York and Philadelphia on her way to 
New Orleans, and held meetings in each 
city in the interest of the great exhibit, es- 
pecially with respect to art and literature. 

Mrs. REAR-ADMIRAL DUPONT could not 
witness the unveiling of her husband’s 
statue on the 10th. She cannot move out 
of her room except in a rolling chair, and 
has not stepped on the ground for sixteen 
years. 

Mrs. MARIANA T. FoLsom finds a wel- 
come in Texas. The papers of that State 
give full and favorable reports of her suf- 
frage lectures. This is good for Texas, 
good for Mrs. Folsom, and good for wom- 
an suffrage. 

Miss IRVING, niece of Washington Ir- 
ving, has offered to the senior class of 
Princeton College, for the commencement 
ivy ceremony, a slip from a vine planted 
by her uncle, the original of which he 
brought from Sir Walter Scott’s home at 
Abbotsford. 

Mrs. C. C. Hussey, of New Jersey, 
promptly offered to make good by new 
subscribers the half-dozen who discontin- 
ued on account of the course taken by 
the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL during the presi- 
dential campaign. ‘The names are already 
received. 

Miss Mary G. CALDWELL, of New York 
city, who was in Baltimore during the ses- 
sion of the plenary council, oftered to give 
$300,000 as the foundation of a Catholic 
University,to be established and controlled 
by the council. Her offer has been ac- 
cepted. 

Miss FLORENCE FINCH is established in 
Lowell as one of the editors and propric- 
tors of The Bell, a Sunday paper. The 
first number is spirited and lively. The 
announcement of intention and purpose 
has a true ring, with no sound of a crack 
in the bell. The first edition of 1,500 went 
off like hot cakes. 

JENNY LiInpD teaches in the College of 
Music at Albert Hall, London. ‘She is 
as punctual as the clock in coming,” says 
the director, Sir George Grove, ‘and often 
stays an hour and a half longer than her 
proper time. And she is the most devoted 
teacher you can imagine; tremendously 
strict, but appreciative, and the idol of her 
scholars ” 

Miss REBECCA 8S. AMIDON, M. D., who 
graduated last spring from the medical 
department of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, O., is located at Paines- 
ville, O., and is meeting with excellent 
success. Miss Amidon confines her prac- 
tice to women and children, to whom, 
with her medical skill united with woman- 
ly tact and sympathy, she seems a heaven- 
sent messenger. She was the only lady in 
a class of seventy-five medical students, 
and in the final examination bore off the 
honors from her male competitors. 

Mrs. Mary M. BENNETT, M. D., who 
only last March received her diploma from 
the Homeopathic Medical College of 
Cleveland, O., has already attained wonder- 
ful success in the practice of her profession 
at Chardon, O., where her husband, a phy- 
sician also, has been practising some years. 
Mrs. Bennett is a highly educated lady, was 
formerly a teacher, and has two children. 
Besides *‘looking well to the ways of her 
household,” she attends to a lucrative prac- 
tice, which is constantly increasing. She 
shrinks not from night calls or long drives 
over the country in the performance of 
professional duty. While winning name 
and fame and fortune for herself, she is 
by her example proving woman’s capacity 
for filling a man’s place, even in the most 
arduous duties of a medical practitioner. 
Mrs. Bennett is of course an enthusiastic 
suffragist. 
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women, popular, thoroughly interested, 
active, energetic, and possessed of the 
requisite executive ability to carry on the 
work, each of her department. 

Time forbids a detailed report of the 
work of each committee, but that of Organ- 
ization should be presented. The Commit- 
tee on Organization numbers eight ladies, 
chosen by vote of the Society, who were 
each assigned one township in the county, 
and were each to act as chairman of a sub- 
committee of her own choosing, and to 
conduct the work as might seem best in 
her respective township. As a result of 
their work, organizations are projected in 
each of the eight townships, and have been 
completed in two—Mentor and Kirtland. 
In Mentor the object was accomplished by 
the lady to whom the township had been 
assigned making personal calls and secur- 
ing the co-operation of one of the Mentor 
ladies who was found to be a suffragist, 
and who opened her parlors and issued in- 
vitations for two meetings. which were at- 
tended by large delegations of Painesville 
ladies. ‘The second meeting resulted in a 
good working organization. In Kirtland, 
a public meeting previously advertised was 
held in a church. largely attended, and ad- 
dressed by Hon. O. 8. Farr, of Chardon, 
an able attorney and strong suffragist, and 
by members of the Painesville Association. 
The meetings were of course arranged by 
the member of the committee to whom the 
township had been assigned, and who pre- 
sented the subject of organization to the 
meeting and succeeded in forming a society 
then and there. We are greatly encourag- 
ed by the steady growth of suffrage senti- 
ment in both our city and county, and high- 
ly gratified with the character of those who 
have espoused the cause and become active 
workers, all of whom are people of intelli- 

ence and refinement, and represent the 

etter class of the community in which 
they reside. Our Association was repre- 
sented at the Ohio State Suffrage Conven- 
tion at Columbus, in June, by three dele- 
gates. When the question of the continu- 
ance of co-education at Adelbert College, 
Cleveland. was before the Board of Trus- 
tees, we saw at once the need of immediate 
action, and not only circulated petitions 
for co-eduvation in our city, but urged the 
auxiliary societies at Mentor and Kirtland 
to do the same. As a result of their labors 
the Painesville ladies sent in a petition 
bearing 1,050 signatures, the Mentor ladies 
one of 200, and the Kirtland ladies of 100 
names, which together voiced the senti- 
ments of the most intelligent and influen- 
tial element of the city and county. ‘The 
Committee on Public Meetings having ar- 
ranged for a lecture from Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, that leader, everywhere so loved 
and honored, was with us on the 13th inst., 
and spoke to a large audience which tested 
the utmost seating capacity of our beauti- 
ful M. E. Church. ‘Though the years that 
have passed since Miss Anthony spoke last 
in Painesville have left the traces of their 
snows upon her hesd, and imprinted addi- 
tional lines of thought and care upon the 
dear, kind face through which still shines 
her great love for humanity, and which 
still bears the impress of the fearless, un- 
daunted spirit that has upheld her through 
these many years of hard, almost unre- 
quited labor for the good of her sex, her 
voice was as clear, her form as erect, her 
manner as earnest, and her arguments as 
forcible, as those which carried conviction 
to the minds of her hearers in years past. 
It is to such brave. courageous workers as 
Miss Anthony and the no less honored 
leaders who occupy this platform to-day, 
that American womanhood owes whatever 
of recognition has been accorded. To them 
are due the steady advancement of wom- 
en in every industrial field and profes- 
sional vocation, and the opening of schools 
and colleges which have enabled woman 
to stand on an intellectual equality with 
man. 
an will at last receive the recognition due 
her from the government of this great na- 
tion as the legal and political equal of man. 
As the time for holding the first annual 
meeting of our Equal Rights Association 
approaches, there is much discussion as to 
how this first anniversary shall be cele- 
brated. The meeting will be held about 
December Ist, and the committee are al- 
ready arranging for one of the large 
churches, intending to make it public, and 
have proposed extending invitations to all 
neighboring societies to be represented. 
There will probably be an afternoon and 
evening session, between which supper 
will be served, and thus an opportunity 
given for extending acquaintance and ex- 
changing views socially. In conclusion, 
sisters of the American Association, the 
Painesville sisterhood sends _ fraternal 
greeting, and pledges you its warmest sym- 
pathies, hearty encouragement, and prac- 
tical aid in all efforts you may put forth 
towards attaining this great and universal- 
ly desired end, the enfranchisement of 
America’s women, which we believe will 
be the hopeful harbinger of so much of 
good to all humanity. Not until America’s 
proudly boasted freedom is sealed and 
cemented by the free hands and ballots of 
its women shall our labors cease. 

Lou J. BATES, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


The following report was received from 
Michigan, and read by Mrs. Ellis: 
MICHIGAN. 


GRAND Rapips, Novy. 18, 1884. 

The Grand Rapids Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation sends greeting, and respectfully 
submits the following brief report of their 
last two years. 
@ On Wednesday, Dee. 13, 1882, a number 
of women met in response to a call through 
the daily papers, and organized an asso- 
ciation known as the Grand Rapids Wom- 
an Suffrage Association. It adopted a 
constitution and by-laws, officers were 
elected— president, two vice-presidents, 
secretary, treasurer, and executive board. 
The [sessions have been monthly, except 





It is through their efforts that wom- | 


when a few special meetings have been 
called. ‘These erings have usually as- 
sembled at the respective residences of the 
members, the society not having sufficient 
numbers or funds to warrant leasing and 
furnishing ahall. The exercises have con- 
sisted of readings from the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL and other weeklies and periodi- 
cals, touching all phases of the woman 
movement, concerning the action taken 
upon suffrage for woman in the States and 
Territories, also information of all move- 
ments made toward the advancement of 
woman's influence and rights in England, 
Scotland, and on the Continent. We have 
engaged in frequent discussions of the va- 
rious phases of questions suggested by 
such reading. Some time has been given 
to the reading of a work entitled *‘Ancient 
Society,” by Lewis Morgan, with a view to 
the better understanding of the origin, 
growth, and development of the idea of 
government. Selections have been read 
from **The History of Woman Suffrage,” 
by Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, a 
prominent feature attending these readings 
being always an informal talk of the 
thoughts suggested. A very interesting cor- 
respondence has cccurred at intervals dur- 
ing these two years. with Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, George W. Webber, Representative 
in Congress from Michigan, Mrs. Sewall, 
Dr. Davidson, of Flint, Mrs. Fowler, of 
Manistee. Gov. Begole, Mrs. Mary T. La- 
throp, Adele Hazlett, Susan B. Anthony, 
and Mrs. Gougar. We have secured a 
column in a Grand Rapids paper, in which 
the cause of woman, its interest and prog- 
ress, have been written up with weekly 
regularity, to keep before the public the 
fact that the woman suffrage question is 
steadily assuming increasing importance. 
The attendance has not been large, but is 
increasing, the interest has been earnest, 
the knowledge gained important. ‘The 
thought stimulated has been vital, the 
plans suggested have been practical, and 
we look forward to our next meeting, Dec. 
10th, the third annual meeting, with hope 
and faith. Hoping much practical good 
will accrue to the cause so dear to our 
hearts from this Sixteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the, American Woman Suffrage 
Association, we wish to express ourselves 
in earnest sympathy with you for justice 
and equality. 
Mrs. E. L. Brias, President, 
Mrs. H. L. UDELL, Secretary. 


Officers for 1884—5 were then unani- 
mously chosen. Their names have been 
already reported. 

On motion the Convention adjourned to 
2.30 P. M. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Convention reassembled pursuant to 
adjournment. The attendance was larger 
than in the morning, and the galleries were 
filled principally by gentlemen. Mrs. 
Mary B. Clay, of Kentucky, called the 
Convention to order. 

Mrs. M. E. Degeer, attorney-at-law at, 
Garden City, Kan., made a short verbal re- 
port from Kansas. 


She predicted that Kansas would be the 
first State to pass a constitutional amend- 
ment in favor of woman suffrage. In Kan- 
sas woman can practise any profession, 
can vote on all school questions, can preach 
the gospel, and as the result of her voting 
there, only good men were selected for 
school oftices. She never asked a reason- 
able favor of a manin Kansas that was re- 
fused. When the prohibition amendment 
was to be voted on, the women went with 
the men to the polls, and the men voted as 
the women desired. Not only age and ex- 
perience, but youth and beauty, were ar- 
rayed on the side of woman suffrage, and 
the time weuld come, before her hair was 
very much graver, when women would 
have the right of suffrage in Kansas. Mrs. 
Degeer promised there would be fifty or- 
ganizations in Kansas in favor of woman 
suftrage before next year. 


Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson reported for 
the Indiana Woman Suffrage Association: 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 15, 1884. 

This year, 1884. so far as suffrage work 
in the Legislature is concerned, is the off- 
year in Indiana, and, because of this, and 
of the excitement of the campaign, the 
State has not attempted organization or 
other systematic work during the past 
year. ‘The different local societies, notably 
those of Kokomo, Indianapolis, and, An- 
derson, have held meetings of varied and 
interesting character. The Henry County 
Society held a large and enthusiastic con- 
vention last March, and celebrated the 
Fourth of July, with Miss Flora Harden as 
orator of the day. 

Women have meddled with politics in 
Indiana during the last six months to an 
extent that would be dreadfully shocking, 
had we not grown accustomed to it. They 
attended conventions, rallies, parades, and 
other political gatherings, and though 
they stood elbow to elbow with Fritz and 
Pat and Sambo, were never subjected to 
discourtesy, or reminded that they were 
out of their sphere. 

Neither Republican nor Democratic par- 
ties were permitted to forget the existence 
of women, though they ignored it in their 
platforms. As delegates from the Indian- 
apolis Equal Suffrage Society, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall and Mrs. Pauline T. Mer- 
ritt presented a memorial to the committee 
on resolutions at the Republican State Con- 
vention. ‘They were most graciously re- 
ceived, the memorial taken into considera- 
tion, and never reported. As delegates 
from the same society, Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 
gart and myself attended the Democratic 
State Convention, and with the num- 
erous other ladies present were treated 
courteously, but we deemed silence the 
better part of wisdom. 

In Henry County. the suffragists pre- 
sented their cause to both conventions. In 
Madison County, Miss Flora Harden made 
an eloquent address before the Republican 





Convention. At the Republican Conven- 


tion of the Ninth Congressional District, 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar presented a resolu- 
tion indorsing the Sixteenth Amendment, 
which was adopted and the candidate nom- 
inated on that issue. 

During the canvass, Republican meet- 
ings were addressed by Miss Nellie Hol- 
brook, of California, and Democratic meet- 
ings by Miss Cynthia Cleveland, of Dako- 
ta, while Mra. Gougar addressed Blaine 
and Logan Clubs on numerous occasions. 

Women attended as a, Soe 
pated in the ~~ and voted on all 
questions both in the State, Greenback, and 
Prohibition Conventions, and both conven- 
tions inserted a woman suffrage plank in 
their platforms. Mrs. Mary E. Haggart 
was elected delegate at large from the 
State Greenback Convention to the Nation- 
al Convention which met at Indianapolis. 
As exponents of the endorsement of 
woman suffrage principles, Mrs. Haggart, 
Mrs. Augusta Cooper Bristol, and other 
ladies addressed that convention and ex- 
ercised all the rights of delegates. 

During the past campaign, the Indiana 
W. C. 'T. U., with its host of able workers, 
has been actively and avowedly a woman 
suffrage organization. While allowing the 
largest liberty to individuals, the majority 
came before the public as the exponents of 
a new party, as well as claimants for the 
ballot, and held political meetings and or- 
ganized political clubs. 

Another evidence of progress is that 
nearly a year ago Dr. Sarah Stockton was 
appointed physician to the woman’s de- 
partment at the State hospital for the in- 
sane. For a quarter of a century Dr. 
Mary F. Thomas has labored to secure 
this beneficent right to these unfortunate 
women. ‘The State Board of Health has 
collected statistics and called attention to 
the number and condition of insane wom- 
en in county poor-houses, and with the aid 
of Dr. Fletcher, superintendent of the 
State Asylum, a considerable number have 
been removed from cells and fi'thy quar- 
ters to wards in the State Asylum, and are 
now given intelligent and humane treat- 
ment. 

In ali work for the advancement of wom- 
en, we still have the support of a majority 
of the leading newspapers in the State. 
While we have but little to report as the 
direct work of a State society, our record 
for the past year is one over which we can 
rejoice, aud which makes strong the faith 
that Indiana will yet be one of the first 
States to enfranchise its women citizens. 

FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 


Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, of Galva, Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, reported as follows: 


ILLINOIS. 


The Illinois W. S. A. has been growing 
very rapidly in effective work during the 
last two years. The great demand at pres- 
ent is a more thorough organization. This 
is peing felt so keenly that many localities 
are asking that steps may be taken to or- 
ganize local societies in their homes. An 
effort will be made to hold conventions in 
every part of the State where it is possible. 
Rey. Florence Koilock, one of our most 
able speakers, is State lecturer. Besides, 
we have our talented Mrs. Elizabeth Boyn- 
ton Harbert, Senator M. B. Castle, of Sand- 
wich, and Rey. C. C Harrah, of Galva, 
who will lecture in the State as often as 
their other duties allow. ‘The Association 
will co-operate with the W. C. T. U. of 
Illinois, in asking for a constitutional 
amendment granting suffrage to women- 
citizens. One of the most encouraging feat- 
ures of our State is the attitude of the local 


press. ‘The Cambridge Chronicle, Watseka 
Times (Senator Castle’s paper), Galva 


News, and many others are very strongly 
pronounced in their suffrage sentiments. 
The Inter-Ocean continues its Woman's 
Kingdom, even after losing its valuable 
editor. The W. C. T. U. of Illinois is 
unanimous for equal suffrage. 
Mrs. Mary E. Hoimes, 
President Til. W. S. A. 


WISCONSIN, 


Mary W. Bentley, of Schofield, Wis., re- 
ports the work in that State as follows: 


Presidential election has so fully engaged 
Wisconsin people that I cannot report any 
great advancement in the cause of suffrage 
during the present year. Still.a healthy sen- 
timent prevails, and the State Association 
is already moving to work for presidential 
and municipal suffrage the coming winter. 
Find enclosed report of annual Convention, 
also plan of work by enrollment lists and 
circulars, the success of which it is too 
early to determine. The friends are not 
discouraged. On the contrary, they are 
hopeful that much may be accomplished in 
legislative work this winter. It is expect- 
ed that Helen M. Gougar will commence a 
series of lectures after the 15th inst., while 
Alura Collins will see to the legislative 
work at Madison. ‘*‘Workand wait” must 
still be our motto. The Wisconsin Wom- 
an Suffrage Association met at Richland 
Centre, Sept. 9 and 10. 

Officers elected were 

President—Mrs. Hattie Tyng Griswold, Co- 
lumbus. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. Olympia Brown, Ra- 
cine; Mrs. E. C. Bascom, Madison; Mrs. Wil- 
son, Menomonee; Dr. Laura R. Wolcott, Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. Laura James, Richland Centre; 
Mrs. Partridge. Whitewater; Miss A. Collins, 
Mukwanago; Mr. F. A. Delagise, Antigo; Pres- 
ident G. S. Albee, Oshkosh. 

‘ - ces Ex. Com.—Mrs. A. B. Gray, Scho- 
eld. 

‘ Secretary—Mrs. M. W. Bentley, Scho- 
e 


Recording Secretary — Mrs. Helen R. Olin, 
Madison. 
Treasurer—Dr. Sarah R. Munro, Milwaukee. 


An enrolment of Wisconsin suffragists 
has been commenced, lists to be returned 
to Mrs. A. B. Gray, Schofield, Wisconsin. 


The undersigned, believing that women, as 
mothers of families, as wives and daughters, and 
as citizens of the State, have the same interest as 
men in all questions affecting the public good, 
and also that they have the same right to an ex- 
pression of such interest at the ballot box, do 
hereby record our desire that women should vote 
on the same terms with men, and also pay or 





subscribe at the same time the sum of 25 cents, 





more or less. oo ald ip pecemating tho week of 
securing the ballot for women. Ail those paying 
50 cents, or more, may become members of the 
State S Association by signing the consti- 
tution. 

This is signed by names of women who 
want to vote, and names of men who want 
women to vote, in separate columns. These 
lists are to be used instead of petitions, the 
conteg winter, when the questions of mu- 
nicipal and Presidential electoral suffrage, 
for women, are to be brought before our 
Legislature. Hence, it isimportant that as 
many of them as possible be returned be- 
fore erg lst, 1885, to A. B. Gray, 
Schofield, Wisconsin, chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee of our State Woman Suf- 
frage Assoviation. It is further desired 
that all funds collected by this method 
should be sent her, as money will be need- 
ed by the chairman of the committee on 
legislative action. Alura Collins, of Muk- 
wanago, Wis., for carrying on her work. 
Eminent speakers must be engaged to 
present the subject in its strongest light, 
and there is a reasonable hope that much 
good will be accomplished. 


An additional report was received from 
Ohio, from which we make the following 
extract: 

THE TOLEDO ASSOCIATION. 


TOLEDO, Noy. 12, 1884. 

The Toledo Woman Suffrage Association 
send greetings and fraternal desires that 
you may have a full and successful meet- 
ing. You have the consciousness of past 
successes and the assurance that the good 
cause wins eventually, though the waiting 
may be long. 

We are learning to work while we wait, 
and that is a lesson that is hardly appre- 
ciated at its full value by many of our ar- 
dent co-workers. ‘I'he women of these 
United States have learned to do good work 
in these last thirty years. and the Woman 
Suffrage Associations can claim to have 
been their teachers. If this agitation over 
the cruelty and injustice of the law towards 
women has opened our eyes to our defi- 
ciencies, and educated our hands to good 
honest labor in whatever line, and made 
us to know that for a woman to earn mon- 
ey is an “open sesame” to a proper appre- 
ciation instead of a degrading necessity, 
surely the woman suffrage associations of 
the land have reason to congratulate them- 
selves with a large success. And this we 
nay truly claim. 

DELEGATES. 

Among the delegates present were the 
following reported present by Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, of the Committee on 
Credentials : 

New Hampshire—Mrs. Armenia S. White, Mrs. 
A. W. Hobbs, Benjamin White. 

Massachusetts—Lucy Stone, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Mr. and Mrs. Newhall, Mrs. Temple, 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

New York—Mrs. Anna Holyoke Howard. 

Ohio—Mrs. Frances M. Casement, General J. 
Casement, F. T. Howard. 

Indiana—Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Hon. Wm. D. 
Foulke, Florence M. Adkinson, Mary E. Hag- 
gart, Mrs. Helen V. Austin, Mrs. Helen M. Gou- 

ar. 

° Illinois—Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Mrs. Mary 
E. Holmes, Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, Mrs. R. H. 
Mead, Mrs. Mary B. Willard, Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, Myra Bradwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Rev. 
Florence Kollock, Ada ©. Sweet, Mrs. L. B. 
Wardner, Mrs. Helen C. Pierce, Mrs. W. O. Car- 
penter, Mrs. Elizabeth Loomis, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Campbell, Mrs.) Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, 
Willard, Mrs. R. 8. Eldridge. 

Michigan—Mrs. E. 8. Eliis. 

Missouri—Mrs. Anna E. Dickinson, Mrs. Char- 
lotte A. Cleveland, Mrs. Louisa W. Jones 

Jowa—Margaret W. Campbell, Hon. Geo. W. 
Bemis, Mrs. Narcissa T. Bemis, Rev. 8. S. Hunt- 
ing, Mrs. M. 8. Orwig, Mrs. R. A. Stewart, Mrs. 
A.S. Faville, Celeste A.O. Winslow, C. F. Hark- 
ness. 

Minnesota—Emma Harriman, Mrs. L. May 
Wheeler, Martha Angle Dorsett, Mrs. H. E. Gal- 
linger, Emma Butman. 

Wisconsin— Mrs. Emma C. Bascom. 

Kansas—Mrs. Jane F. Crow, M. D., Mrs. Lar- 
ned Parsons, Mrs. M. E. DeGere. 

Nebraska—Mrs. M. L. Arthur. 

Virginia—Mrs. L. M. Green, Mrs. Estell Cross. 


Henry B. Blackwell, from the Business 
Committee, reported resolutions and a 
Plan of Work already printed in these col- 
umns. They were accepted for considera- 
tion. 

Rev. 8S. S. Hunting, of Des Moines, said: 


ADDRESS OF 8. 8. HUNTING. 


He felt a deep interest in the work for 
the elevation of woman. He admired the 
women who had fought so persistently for 
a principle. It had been said that woman 
suffrage was coming, and if it were so, it 
was no reason why women should not work 
for it. ‘There was certainly no reason why 
they should wait for it. He classed as 
ridiculous and absurd the utterances of Dr. 
Bushnell in his recent book, in which he 
claimed that women worshipped physical 
force in man, that they would worship the 
very whiskers of a man. He denied the 
truth of this. Women who were i:ubued 
with the highest regard for woman and 
her rights could not by any process of 
reasoning be carried away by the physical 
development of man, like savages. In a 
republic the moral force of the citizen 
would always be felt for the best interests 
of the people and State. If so, the greater 
amount of moral force brought to bear up- 
on leading questions, the better. ‘There- 
fore the women should be allowed a voice 
in the adoption of all public measures. He 
had talked with a legal friend in this city 
who said that woman suffrage would do 
very weli for Des Moines, but if it was at- 
tempted in Chicago, there would be a per- 
fect bedlam andhell. This gentleman had 
a wife who could defeat him in an argu- 
ment, and he feared that perhaps that was 
the reason why the gentleman regarded the 
matter in the light he did. If the idea ofa 
republican government was wrong, let us 
go back to monarchy ; but if it is right, the 
men and the women of the country should 
have the right to vote upon all questions 
which affect the national welfare. He re- 
garded it as the duty of women to gain 
this right, as it was the duty of men to 
grant it. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, of Iowa, 





made a few eloquent remarks, in which she 
spoke with warm encouragement of the 
progress of the woman suffrage movement, 
und predicted that before many years have 
elapsed the victory will be gained and the 
women of this country will stand upon the 
plane of equality. Her speech was an elo- 
quent tribute to the work that had been 


one by the women of the West in favor of ° 


woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Mary F. ‘Thomas, M. D., of Indiana, 
said that because the husbands of good suf- 
frage women were generally good men 
was the reason why this movement would 
succeed. It was daily gaining strength. 
Grand, true men and women were comin 
into this crusade, end success was assured. 
From all over the sountry were coming 
words of encourage nent. ‘This was not a 
question of Republican, Democrat, Pro- 
hibitionist, or Greenbacker, but of the 
rights of woman; a mighty question that 
carried with it the justice of heaven and 
rights of humanity. 


The resolutions were then taken up and 
were amended and adopted. 

When the memorial resolution was read, 
Mrs. H. M. I’. Cutler, of Illinois, delivered 
the following eulogy upon the memory of 
Mrs. Frances D. Gage: 


Some years ago I paid a visit to an old 
and valued friend who had long been an 
invalid, though never so absorbed in her 
own suffering as to forget the great needs 
of her human brothers and sisters. Said 
she: “If you outlive me, I hope you will 
say for me that I tried honestly and ear- 
nestly to do my duty.” ‘he promise then 
yiven I now attempt to fulfil in behalf of 
Mrs. Frances Dana Gage, our beloved 
‘*Aunt Fanny,” who entered upon her rest 
Nov. 10, 1884. 


After reciting the antecedents of Mrs. 
Gage, Mrs. Cutler said: 


She was married to J. L. Gage, Esq., 
when about eighteen, if my memory is 
correct. He was a young lawyer of great 
promise, and might have taken a very high 
rank at the bar but for his unbending in- 
tegrity, that ultimately led him out of the 
profession and into manufactures. His 
knowledge of legal affairs instructed his 
young wife, and the legal status of the 
wife and mother impressed her deeply, and 
in some instances caused her lyrical satire, 
for poetic expression was as natural to her 
as prose to others. Her early indoctrina- 
tion into the objects of the revolution had 
been followed by the logical deduction 
that if governments derived their just pow- 
er from the consent of the governed, then 
all who were governed should have equal 
rights as to the enactment and administra- 
tion of law. ‘Those who are accustom- 
ed to laugh at the woman's rights move- 
ment seldom think of it as the legitimate 
heir to our revolutionary ancestry and tra- 
ditions. The same self-evident proposi- 
tion that claims equality for all men be- 
fore the law could only deprive women of 
the same by classing them with “infants, 
idiots, and felons, and Indians not taxed.” 
As her little ones began to grow up 
around her, each one a constant interroga- 
tion point asking of mother, ** What is this ?’” 
and **Why is that?” she became painfully 
impressed with the small limit of her edu- 
cation. Always an eager reader and lis- 
tener, she had always a large fund of gen- 
eral information, but she was deficient in 
technical knowledge, which the exaction 
of children always demands of their moth- 
ers. ‘Tosupply this deficiency she appeal- 
ed to the lady principal of an academy in 
McConnelville, the home of her married 
life, and engaged her to lay out a plan of 
study, and to correct her by semi-weekly 
recitations. Her time was so fully oecu- 
pied that the teacher expected only fail- 
ure. But with an infant on her lap and 
two little ones in the cradle, her foot on 
the rocker and her knitting work in hand, 
she studied the open book on the stand to 
such purpose that her teacher declared 
she had never before listened to such reci- 
tations, even from young men who had no 
hindrance to their study. ‘ihe little vil- 
lage by-and-by organized a lyceum, and 
this woman, with her seven children and a 
dozen boarders from her husband's found- 
ry, wrote brilliant essays, amusing tales, 
and quaint, witty, or pathetic poems that 
somehow began to tind their way to the 
press and to attract attention. Some of 
her friends and would-be guides laughed 
or chided, but the spirit was too strong 
and resistless to be curbed, and she wrote 
on till one of the leading journals in the 
State recognized her ability and sought her 
as acorrespondent. Inthe meantime the 
great internal struggle for the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Independence 
had assumed a more vital form. Garrison 
had inscribed on his prison walls in Balti- 
more his sonnet, consecrating himself to 
freedom. The heart of the nation began 
to bud and biossom as though a new 
spring was approaching, after a long and 
almost sunless wiuter, and every one 
possessed of latent convictions as to in- 
alienable rights woke in sympathy with 
this new springtide. 

Our friend, so keenly susceptible to all 
moral quickening, was among those who 
first responded to the thrill of the call for 
absolute justice. Like the good knight Sir 
Galahad, she was warned not to sit down 
in the chair which Merlin had wrought, 
lest she should lose popular favor. But, 
like him, she answered, ‘‘When [ lose my- 
self I save myself,” and she also sat in the 
chair on whose scroll was written, **The 
siege perilous.” Her husband was a 
Whig, and a clear-headed politician, and 
place was offered him among the leaders 
of that party if he would take the so-call- 
ed conservative side. His wife exhorted 
him to stand firmly on the side of duty 
and let the schemers work out their own 
overthrow. He did as she desired, and as 
his own conscience also dictated. In the 
meantime her open advocacy of the right 
of the slave and the woman brought down 
the threatened attempt at social and litera- 
ry ostracism, but she never for a moment 
cringed or, bowed down to do rever- 
ence to those who were betraying right 
with Judas kisses, and she only became 
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more widely known and honored. During 
these years her stately home gave hospita- 
ble shelter to those who were laying down 
their lives for the despised and outvast, as 
well as to those who were in —_ places. 
She was also laying the foundations of in- 
tegrity and patriotism in her sons, and a 
sense of equality of right in her daugh- 
ters. The world was rapidly spinning 
down the ringing grooves of change, and 
its velocity did not dampen her ardor or 
frighten her from her work. 

About this time my personal acquain- 
tance with her began, and from it resulted 
a friendship that never faltered. Soon after 
I began to know her she wrote a half 
humorous but most incisive letter for the 
Ohio State Journal, in which she clearly in- 
dicated her bias in the direction of human 
rights. ‘The letter was printed, and then 
the editor was warned that he was tread- 
ing on dangerous ground. He no sooner 
realized his position than he withdrew 
from her the light of his editorial counte- 
nance. I am glad to be able to record that 
this editor ultimately repented him of 
his narrowness and injustice, and he be- 
came a true and loyal friend. It was this 
slight put upon her freedom of speech that 
led her to accept an invitation to preside at 
a woman’s rights convention held in Ak- 
ron, Ohio, in June, 1851, and though the 
duties of a presiding officer were new to 
her, she sustained her position with grace 
and dignity. She met the missiles hurled 
at her and the cause she advocated with 
such clear understanding and such caustic 
wit that even her enemies rejoiced in her 
triumph. From this time till her decease 
she never faltered in her advocacy of the 
right. The cause of temperance, so 
closely allied to the great question of hu- 
man rights, received from her unsealed 
lips and her glowing pen the full measure 
of her support. Her father, Colonel Bar- 
ker, had in the early days of her life own- 
ed and carried on a distillery, an honorable 
and commendable way of making money 
according to the moral level of those times. 
But her mother saw with grief that their 
prosperity was the ruin of others. Those 
who have read ‘‘Elsie and Morgoon,” one 
of her powerful temperance stories, will 
see how the young girl came to consecrate 
herself early to this reform. Jn her own 
home no intoxicants were tolerated, and 
her six brave sons have never departed 
from the prophecy their mother taught 
them. 

Between 1850 and 1865, a period of fif- 
teen years, her life was full of sustained 
activity in many directions. Her husband, 
foreseeing the expansion of the railroad 
system west of the Mississippi River, de- 
termined to remove his foundry business 
to St. Louis. The judgment of many of 
his friends was that Chicago would be the 
better Jocation. Pecuniarily the move was 
disastrous, but in other respects great 
good resulted. Mrs. Gage had already a 
name in literary circles, and the charm of 
her conversation and the brilliaticy of her 
lectures on temperance, and influence of 
her manners, did much to break down the 
walls of social prejudice that had kept the 
South solid socially as it has politically. 
From St. Louis she also visited Southern 
Illinois, and gave a helping hand to carry 
forward the cause of woman as well as to 
express her sympathy for the oppressed. 
The passage of the fugitive slave bill 
stirred her active spirit to some special ef- 
forts in behalf of the down-trodden race. 
In company with friends she visited the 
West India Islands to study the effects 
of emancipation, and her letters, several 
of them published in the New York Trib- 
une, showed her power of observation and 
her comprehension of political economy to 
be equal, if not superior, to that of most 
eminent statesmen. Among the men of 
note who listened to and applauded her 
and obtained a hearing for her in Wash- 
ington and State capitals, I may mention 
Hon. Joshua Giddings, Benjamin F. Wade, 
and Salmon P. Chase, besides governors 
and senators. Listening to her silvery 
tones and her earnest. unstudied eloquence, 
they forgot their prejudices, and were won 
over to her views of truth and to her con- 
viction that national safety consisted in do- 
ing the right without fear or favor. 

During the disturbances in Kansas we 
were associated together in procuring relief 
for the Free State people who were seeking 
to establish a government that should be 
untainted by slavery, and her eloquent lips 
drew the hearts of the people to bestow 
liberally for the sustenance of these noble 
pioneers. 

Then came their own financial disasters, 
brought about by dishonest men in high 
places. ‘Ihe fear that others might be in- 
volved in their failure added to the suffer- 
ing that defeat brings to those who are 
striving with high and honorable motives. 
After the first shock she went bravely to 
work to aid her husband in his endeavor 
to retrieve his misfortune. She lectured, 
she wrote, she cared for her household, 
and she provided for the education of her 
younger children till the war came. and 
then she gave up her sons without stint, 
though thrilled with the anguish that 
wrung many of our mother hearts when 
called to make, like Abraham, the supreme 
sacrifice. It was now that her poverty 
made many rich. After the word contra- 
band had been uttered and Beaufort had 
fallen into the hands of our armies, the 
Sea Islands were left with only their con- 
traband inhabitants, till some of the mem- 
bers of the Freedmen’s Bureau were sent 
to organize and direct them in their first 
efforts to act as freemen. Reading some 
account of the methods pursued, she real- 
ized the necessity of wiser direction, that 
they might rightly comprehend the nature 
and limitations of true freedom. She had 
no money at her command; the way at 
first looked dark. The husband had some 
business scheme in hand that would take 
him from home for some months, and after 
due reflection she sat down and wrote to 
B. F. Wade, Secretary Chase, and several 
others, laying out her plans, and asking, if 
they approved, to send each ten dollars. 
All responded favorably, and gladly gave 
her the requisite pecuniary aid. With this 
the went to Washington and obtained Mr. 
Lincoln’s sanction and an order passing 





her through the lines. On the boat to 
Beaufort she met General Rufus Saxton, 
with whom she conversed as to the man- 
agement of the freed people. She found 
that some of the agents who had gone out 
under the auspices of the Freedman’s Aid 
Society had made the serious error of 
placing temptations to dishonesty in the 
way of these untutored souls who had 
been accustomed to have every prohibited 
article under lock and key ; boxes of goods 
were left open, and finding them exposed 
they appropriated them without discretion. 
She told the general that it seemed to her 
that the first lessons in freedom should be 
lessons in self-reliance and integrity, and 
convinced him that the traditions of those 
first set free would have a wide influence 
on those who should come after. He saw 
the wisdom of her counsel, and on reaching 
Beaufort put her in command of Paris 
Island as his lieutenant. 

Here she measured out justice with the 
tender hand of a mother. She taught 
them both by precept and example how to 
be honest and truthful. As far as possi- 
ble she made them feel responsible. On 
Sundays she gathered them in the old 
church whose beams were hung with 
ghostly mosses, and there she taught them 
of truth and duty and of the inevitable 
punishment of the transgressor. She 
taught them to read and write, she showed 
them how she kept accounts of what they 
earned and what they received. She 
taught them to save their earnings, and 
when she talked of a savings bank in which 
they could put their money till they could 
get enough to buy stock, they said: “If 
missus will be the bank, we will save.” 
She ultimately brought her second daugh- 
ter to aid in these financial and economic 
matters, and her administration was rec- 
ognized as wise and good. 

When the government began to raise col- 
ored troops she found that the mothers 
would hide their sons to prevent them from 
being taken by the recruiting officers. 
merry her affairs on the island in com- 
petent hands, she went along the coast and 
gathered the mothers and the old men, as 
well as the young, in the quaint old 
churches, and talked to them of freedom, 
and told them how men in all ages had 
laid down their precious things and how 
noble women freely gave up their sons that 
the world might rejoice in freedom. She 
told them how her own sons were now in 
the army, ready to lay down their lives for 
the liberty of the colored race—and should 
they not feel willing to do as much? On 
oue of these occasions she called for ex- 
pressions from the audience. ‘The scene 
was weird. From the beams and uncover- 
ed rafters hung the long, swaying moss- 
like cerements, the dit a of a few tal- 
low candles threw their faint rays over the 
motley crowd, over which the stars and 
stripes waved in the summer air that came 
through the broken windows. Presently 
a stalwart negro, past the prime of life, 
arose. Pointing to the flag with his long, 
bony fingers he said: “I don’t know “bout 
dat ar flag. It never meant freedom to we 
uns; it only meant stripes and starvation 
and hard work, and to be hunted with 
blood-hounds if we got away. I don’t 
know ‘bout dat ar flag.” 

As he sat down an old negro rose, his 
head white as wool. Leaning on his cane, 
he said: **My bredren, dey say in de Meth- 
odist Church, dat when de man’s in a state 
ob nature, he can’t do nothin’ good, cause 
his heart isn’t right; but when he’s con- 
verted and washed in de Lamb’s blood, all 
he do am right, cos his heart’s right. Now 
dat old flag use ter be in a state of nature, 
and, consequently, it could do nothin’ 
right, but now it has been redeemed by 
blood, and in cose what it does is all right. 
And, glory to God, I’m gwine to ‘list un- 
der it and fight for freedom!” This speech 
struck the key note, and enlistments went 
on with the prayers and blessings of the 
mothers. 

Such was her life ainong these poor peo- 
ple, whom she guided like a mother as they 
took the first steps of freedom. Had there 
been more such wonen to aid in this exod- 
us of an enslaved people through the Red 
Sea of war, we should not find them now 
so often disfranchised, nor so frequently 
thriftless and vicious. ‘The illness of her 
husband led her to resign her work and re- 
turn home, only to find that she had been 
called too late. After this she went down 
the Mississippi River and found the poor 
freed people in wretched camps, and need- 
ing guidance and aid. She returned to this 
State, and at Galesburg, where she was 
holding successful aid meetings, on one 
dark, rainy night the carriage in which she 
was returning was overthrown and she re- 
ceived an injury that for a time threatened 
her life. Rallying from this she again 
spoke brave and strong words for human 
rights, whether for the freedman just learn- 
ing to walk without his chains, or for the 
woman still held as the ward of her hus- 
band or of the State. 

Among other things that should be re- 
membered was her aid to Clara Barton in 
her work for the dead who lay in unmark- 
ed graves. Through her influence with 
men in place in Washington she secured an 
appropriation of $15,000 to be used in find- 
ing and marking the graves of Union sol- 
diers, a measure that has resulted in giv- 
ing evidence on which many pensions have 
been secured to widows and orphans. In- 
deed, we may say that wherever a good 
work has been inaugurated, there her heart 
and hand found labor and a measure of 
success was attained. Seventeen years ago 
she was stricken with paralysis, which at 
first bound her hand and foot. By a su- 
preme effort of will, combined with untir- 
ing effort for her relief, she so far regained 
the use of her hands as to sew and write 
and, with some aid, to move around, but 
her splendid powers of activity were gone, 
and she was compelled to submit to the 
crip ne of her activities and the gradual 
closing in of life. Occasionally she wrote 
with her old-time vigor, but she was a con- 
stant sufferer for all those weary years. 

And here let me bear a well-merited 
tribute to her sons and daughters, who 
never for any other care forgot their moth- 
er. They made provision for her support 
in a manner befitting her character and 


former station, and they never failed with 
the weekly letter of condolence and in- 
quiry. They illustrated her fidelity as a 
mother, as did her noble, self-sacrificing 
life her philosophy. And thus she illustrat- 
ed to the world that in all her efforts she 
had tried honestly and earnestly to do her 
duty, so that, as was said of one of old: 
‘She hath done what she could.” And 
yet this good woman so wise to instruct, so 
faithful to labor, could not cast a vote, 
while the men of all lands, even to the 
freedmen whom she lifted up, were the po- 
litical sovereigns to whom she was com- 
pelled to render allegiance. 

But she is now enfranchised, and, amon 
archangels who watch over the onward ad- 
vance of ages, she will lift up the lyre with 
sweet songs of triumph. 


Mrs. Dr. ‘Thomas spoke feelingly of Mrs. 
Frances D. Gage, who, she said, had begun 
the work for woman suffrage by writing in 
her father’s garret when quite a young 
girl. She knew comparatively little of 
woman suffrage then, but her mind drifted 
in that direction, and she became one of 
the most earnest workers in the cause. 
Mrs. Thomas read the following poem, 
written by Mrs. Gage at the Indiana State 
Suffrage Convention, in 1857: 

Take heart, the sun is shining, 
It has pierced the threatening rain, 
And the clouds with silver lining 
Bid us hope and smile again, 
Remembering that the storm-clouds 
Bring great blessings in their train. 
So the sky of progress lowers, 
Shutting out the wished-for light, 
And the sunshine through long hours 
Hides itself away from sight. 
But we know it will come and cheer us 
By-and-by with truth and right. 
Piercing through each cloud of terror, 
Scattering every mist of wrong, 
Drying up the mud of error, 
Helping all the weak along; 
For truth s a mighty engine, 
And its power is grand and strong. 
On! on! then; work with spirit; 
Work with steadiness and love, 
Never failing, never faltering, 
Till by earnestness we prove 
That we have our rights unquestioned, 
Law and custom all above. 


She also spoke in feeling terms of Mrs. 
Laura Julian and Wendell Phillips. 


Mrs. Livermore spoke of the life-work 
and services of Mrs. Kate N. Doggett. She 
paid a aetna tribute to the many virtues 
of the deceased, who, she said, was not for- 
gotten, but would always hold a warm 
place in the hearts of all true American 
women. She now lies in a lonely grave in 
San Domingo, but her works and words 
will always be treasured up by those who 
love the cause of woman. It wasonly the 
utterance of a heartbreak when we speak 
of Wendell Phillips. ‘The very streets of 
Boston seem more solemn. She spoke 
warmly of his early efforts in behalf of 
woman suffrage. He saw the grandeur of 
the cause, ard never ceased to work for it. 
She described his great speech at the un- 
veiling of the statue of Harriet Martineau 
in the Old South Church. ‘This was the 
last public effort of his life, and Mrs. 
Livermore regarded it as the highest hon- 
or that had ever been conferred upon her 
mo she was chosen to preside at that meet- 
ng. 

The Convention then took a recess until 
7.30 P. M. 

THURSDAY EVENING SESSION, 

The hall was again crowded when the 
Convention assembled in the evening. The 
plan of work proposed by the Committee 
on Public Business in the afternoon was 
adopted. 

The Hon. William B. Foulke, of Indiana, 
then addressed the assemblage. 


ADDRESS OF HON. WM. D. FOULKE, 


My fellow-citizens, (for the law says that 
you are all citizens and imposes upon you 
all the obligations of citizenship, although 
it withholds from many of you the most 
important of its powers and rights,)—in 
the old Quaker community where my fath- 
er’s ancestors lived, and where I spent my 
vacations when a boy, the Friends used to 
draw a distinction between birth-right 
members and ‘those who came in by con- 
vincement,” as they called it. 

Now in the matter of woman suffrage, I 
came inby convineement, and when I heard 
in the Convention yesterday, the account 
of the early struggles in the cause of the 
old birth-right members, I felt as if I had 
hardly the right to speak at all; for it is 
quite a different thing to embark in the 
cause now that it is to sail under a clear 
sky with favoring winds, and to engage in 
it amid the gloomy and turbulent surround- 
ings which attended its beginnings. ‘To- 
day we have the respect and consideration 
of others; then, to be a suffragist meant 
averted faces in the street, closed doors to 
the houses of friends and neighbors, and the 
scowls and sneers of fellow-worshippers, 
even in the house of God. And yet if 
earnest conviction and a warm devotion to 
the principles of woman suffrage, con- 
fer right to be heard in its advocacy, I have 
that right. As a young man & was opposed 
to it, frequently spoke upon the subject, 
and had great belief in the limited charac- 
ter of woman’s sphere. 1 thought her duty 
was to stay at home and take care of her 
babies, whether she had any or not, to 
comfort the leisure hours of her husband, 
whether she was married or single, and 
that rocking the cradle, superintending the 
cooking and mending and other domestic 
cares, with occasional recreation in the 
shape of music or embroidery, was the ulti- 
mate object for which God had created one- 
half of the entire human race. 

(Continued on Page 401.) 
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Pretty as A Picture.—Twenty-four beauti- 
ful colors of the Diamond Dyes, for Silk, Wool, 
Cotton, etc., 10c. each. A child can use with 
perfect success. Get at once at your druggists. 
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of poems will suggest, especially to readers of her 
notable book ‘““The Gates Ajar,” and of the still more 
remarkable book, ‘Beyond the Gates,” a hint of the 
subject and character of some of them. Others are 
very distinctly of this world, poems of love and friend 
ship, marked by a peculiar fervor and graceful force 


CONTINUITY of CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


By Rev. ALEx. V. G. ALLEN, D. D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 

A book of noble aim and admirable execution, con 
taining a careful survey of the history of religious 
thought since the beginning of the Christian era. 


A HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSAL 
LITERATURE. 

From the Best and Latest Authorities. By ANNE C. 
Lynes Botta. A New and Carefully Revised 
Edition. 12mo, $2 00. 

Mrs. Botta has just made a very thorough revision of 
this excellent book, and brought it down to date in its 
references to writers and their works, 

For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mati 
postage pre-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
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ABOUT PEOPLE. 


By Kate Gannett WELIs. 1 vol. Little-Classic 


size, $1 25. 


“One of the note-worthy books of the season 
will be Mrs. Kate Gannett Welle’s book of ‘Essays 
about People.’ The character of the work can be 
judged from these titles of some of the chapters— 
‘Caste in American Bociety,” ‘Who's Who?’ ‘Per. 
sonal Influence,’ “The Transition of American Wo- 
men,’ ory and ——_ It is a practical work 
full of good things. Mrs. Wells, the daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr. Ezra Gannett, is one of the most active, 
earnest, and clear-headed of Boston women, ladies of 
leisure, who devote much of their time to philanthrop- 
ic and popular educational work. She is connected 
with many noteworthy undertakings,—the Society for 
the Protection of Children, fur example, And the emer- 
gency lectures, and she wields » trenchent pen.”— 
Springfield Republican. 





THE GENIUS and CHARACTER 
OF EMERSON. 


A series of lectures delivered at the Concord School 
of Philosophy, by eminent authors and critics. Ed- 
ited by Frank B. Sanporn. Illustrated. 1 vol. 
12mo, $2 00. 


This valuable and interesting volume includes 
(among others) the following chapters : 

EMERSON AND Boston. By Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 
ALcoTT’s D1aRY ABOUT EMERSON. 

EMERSON AS AN AMERICAN. By Julian Hawthorne. 
A Frencu View or Emerson. By M. René de Poy- 
en Belleisle. 

EMERSON's REL:G10on. By Rev. C. A. Bartol, D. D. 
EMERSON AS PREACHER. By Miss E. P. Peabody. 
EMERSON AMONG THE Ports. By F. B. Sanborn. 
EmMERsON’s Ernics. By Edwin D. Mead. 
Emerson’s RELation To Society. By Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. 

EMERSON 48 AN Essayist. By John Albee. 
EMERSON’sS VIEW OF NATIONALITY. By Rev. Geo. 
W. Cooke. 

EMERSON's PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 
Harris. 

EMERSON AS SEEN FROM INDIA. 
der Mozoomdar. 

EMERSON, GOETHE AND CARLYLE. 
Harris. 

The book also contains: an historic sketch of the 
Concord School of Philosophy (now in its seventh 
year); and pictures of Hillside Chapel! and the Or- 
chard House, and a new portrait of Emerson. 


By Wm. T. 
By Protap Chun- 


By Wm. T. 





New and Fully revised Edition (down to 
1885) of 


ARTISTS of THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


A Handbook containing two thousand Biographical 
Sketches. By Clara ErnskiNE CLEMENT and Lav- 
RENCE Hutton. Two volumes in one. 
$3 00; half-calf, $5 00; tree-calf, $7 00. 


12m9. 


A full encyclopedia of information concerning the 
lives, styles, schools, and works of the artists of Eu- 
rope and America who have lived within the present 
century. It embraces in convenient compass such a 
multitude of personal, bistorical, and artistic facts as 
make it indispensable for reference, both for artists 
and for lovers and students of art. 


JAMES R. CSCOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 


The Latest Books. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND; 


Orn, Tur Rospinson CRUSOE OF THE 19th CENTURY. 
ay 2 ome Frazar. 12mo. Cloth, illustrated, 








In all the works of the Robinson Crusoe type, the 
wreck is always near at hand, the powder dry and 
preserved, and the days for rafting the same ashore 
calm and pleasant. This unfortunate had no such 
accessories, and his story proves the limitless ingenu- 
ity and invention of man, and portrays the works and 
achievements of a castaway, who, thrown ashore al- 
most literally naked on a desert isle, is able, by the 
use of his brains, the skill of his hands and a practical 
knowledge of the common arts and sciences, to far 
surpass the achievements of all his predecessora, and 
to surround himself with implements of power and 
science utterly beyond the reach of his prototype, who 

his wreck as a reservoir from which to draw his 


munitions. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
FLAXIE GROWING UP. 


Cloth, illustrated, 75c. Completing the FLaxie Friz- 
ZLE Stories, which are now issued, 6 volumes, in 
neat boxes, comprising :— 

FLAXIe FRIZZLE. LittLe PiTcHEeRs. 
Miss KITTYLEEN. Doctor Papa. 
Two Cousins. FLAxrg Growine UP. 
Unitorm with “LittLe Prupy Stories,” “Dorry 
Dimpce Stories,” “LitrLe Prupy’s Fiyaway’ 


By MARY LAKEMAN, 
PRETTY LUCY MERWYN. 


A story of girlhood from sixteen to betrothal. 
illustrated, $1.25. Uniform with 


RUTH ELIOT’S DREAM. 


By the same author, of which anew edition is now 
ready. Price, $1 25. 


Of this book, Mr. Whittier wrote: ‘It is a charm- 
ing story. It has a calm, tender interest, not sensa- 
tional, but holding the reader to its end.” 


VOCAL AND ACTION-LANGUAGE, CUL- 
TURE AND EXPRESSION. 


By E. N. Krrpy, Teacher of Elocution, High School, 
Lynn. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 


A very valuable book both for teachers and students 


of elocution. 
CHATS. 


By G. HAMLEN. Little Classic Size. Cloth, $1 25. 

A selection from the bright, entertaining, and useful 
talks of one of the most attractive writers for the 
Boston press. Originally written for the benefit of 
young people, they have been highly enjoyed by their 
parents, at the solicitation of many of whom this 
volume has been prepared. 


NATURAL-HISTORY PLAYS. 


Dialogues and Recitations for School Exhibitions, 
and for Supplementary Readings. By Louisa P. 
OPKINS. Boards, net 30 cents. 


By OLIVER OPTIC. 
SQUARE AND COMPASSES ; 


Or Building the Boathouse. Cloth, $1 25. 

Being the third volume of THe Boat-purtpER’s 
SERIES, to be pleted in six vol » of whieh 
ALL ApkiFt, SNue Harpor, SquaRE AND Com- 
PASSES, are now ready. In this series Oliver Optic 
has taken a new departure, and is giving his readers 
lessons in mechanics, from practice in his own work- 
shop, that are both entertaining and instructive, while 
the adventurous spirit in his books is allowed the 
same liberty as before. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Cloth, 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management must be addressed to the Editors. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
usiness of the r, must be addressed to box 3638, 
‘oston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 
Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


e. 
Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 
Fire receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
frat eubseription. Pie change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
reived. 


Waltham has elected three women to 
the school board this year, and proudly 
claims to be the banner city of the State. 


jes 
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The capstone to the Washington Monu- 
ment was laid last Saturday, in the midst 
of a pouring rain and a howling wind. The 
monument stands complete, five hundred 
and fifty-five feet high. Its corner-stone 
was laid July 4, 1848. Fifteen days later 
the first Woman's Rights Convention was 
held. The monument is to honor a hero 
who defended the rights of men. The 
movement for women is to secure equal 
rights for all, and its solid foundation is 
justice. 





“Oo 
Nine woman suffrage meetings have 
been held this week by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, as follows :— 
By Rev. Annie H. Shaw and Miss Cora 
Scott Pond, at Waltham, Monday evening, 
Dec. 8; at Watertown, Wednesday, Dec. 
10; at So. Acton, Friday, Dec. 12; by 
Misses Hindman and Buxton at Natick, 
Monday, Dec. 8; at South Framingham, 
Wednesday, Dec. 10; at W.Newton, Thurs- 
day, Dec. 11; at Lexington, Friday, Dec. 
12; by Misses Pond and Buxton, Maynard, 
Saturday, Dec. 13; by Miss Hindman and 
H. B. Blackwell at Everett, Saturday, Dec. 
13. Miss Buxton also addressed the W. 
Cc. T. U. at Hyde Park, Sunday, Dee. 7. 


— —°oe——_—— 


We add two pages to o ur issue this week, 
and complete the account of the annual 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association. We also give in part the pro- 
ceedings of the Rhode Island Convention. 
Owing to the pressure of reports and ad- 
vertisements, many good articles are un- 
avoidably kept back, but will appear in 
time. 
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The attitude of the Tory party leaders 
in Great Britain and Canada in favor of 
woman suffrage is most encouraging. If 
English and Canadian Conservatives can 
accept woman suffrage, Americans cer- 
tainly cando so. ‘The adhesion of the To- 
ries is an event of the greatest possible 
significance for the cause. 

titatiialliesin 

The annual meeting of the lowa Woman 
Suffrage Association on Thanksgiving Day 
was an influential assemblage of earnest 
and able women and men. More thana 
hundred delegates were present from a 
number of county societies. Particulars 
next week. 














A resolution was offered in the Georgia 
Legislature the other day, authorizing the 
clerk of the House to employ women for 
clerical work. Dr. Felton claimed that a_ 
Georgian was the first to open the nation- 
al civil service to women. The resolution 
was adopted by a large vote. 

o-oo 

A good deal of criticism, some friendly 
and some unfriendly, has been called out 
by that passage of Mr. Wendte’s speech 
at Providence which referred to the un- 
equal wages paid to men and women for 
doing the same work. It is claimed that 
women are not generally paid less than 
men for doing the same work, and that 
when they are, it is either their own fault, 
as some say, or the normal result of the 
laws of supply and demand, according to 
others. The first proposition cannot be 
maintained. Women are paid less than 
men as teachers, and in almost all the 
common handicrafts. They are paid bet- 
ter than men in one profession, the dram- 
atic and operatic. They are generally paid 
as well as men inart and literature. Even 
here, however, there are some glaring ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Several years ago, 
Boston desired to erect a statue to a distin- 
guished public man who had just died. An 
open competition was announced. Mod- 
els of the proposed statue were to be sent 
in by all the artists who chose to compete, 
each accompanied by a sealed letter en- 
closing the name of the sculptor. When 
the committee should have decided which 
was the best, the envelope containing the 
name of the successful candidate was to 
be opened. The choice lay between two 
statues, which were much superior to 
all the others sent in. A large majority 
of the committee decided in favor of one. 
They opened the envelope, and found that 
the sculptor was a woman. Immediately 








the prize to the statue they had condemn- 
ed. They said it was impossible that a 
woman should have made the best statue 
ofaman. If they had thought hers the 
best at first, their eyes must have deceived 
them. So the city erected an inferior 
statue, and the sculptor who had fairly 
earned the prize did not get it. This was 
neither the woman’s fault, nor a legitimate 
consequence of the law of supply and de- 
mand. It was pure prejudice. 
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Let us take a more common case. Go 
into any large dry-goods store, and ask 
whether the salesman and the saleswoman 
who stand behind the same counter, sell- 
ing the same kind of goods, and working 
the same nuinber of hours a day, get the 
same pay. In nineteen cases out of twenty, 
you will find that the man is paid more. 
Is it the woman’s fault? Is she too ready 
to put up with poor pay? The general 
laws of political economy govern wom- 
en as well as men. It is a well-ascer- 
tained fact that a man will not work for 
five dollars a week if he can get six. No 
more willa woman. If all women would 
combine and agree to starve rather than 
work for inadequate wages, lack of hands 
would ultimately force employers to pay 
the survivors as much as men. But wom- 
en cannot be expected todo that. They 
take what they can get. 

oo 


Gointo a printing-office, and find wheth- 
er the women who set type are paid as 
much as the men. The work is paid by 
the piece, so much for setting up so many 
thousand ems of type; and each type-set- 
ter has to correct his or her own mistakes 
gratis. Thus if one type-setter can set 
faster and more accurately than another, 
he will earn more, provided he and the 
other type-setter are of the same sex. But 
the man and the woman are not paid at the 
same rate by the piece. He gets say 35 
cents per thousand ems, and she 25 
cents per thousand. She may be an expe- 
rienced setter, and he a boy just learning ; 
she may have herself and half a dozen 
young sisters to support, and he may be 
living at home with his parents, and sup- 
porting nobody; but he is paid at a high- 
er rate by virtue of his sex. He would 
feel wronged if it were otherwise. 

————_*-0-o— 

An amusing example of this occurred in 
the printing-office of the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, years ago. One of our type-setters 
was a bright, intelligent girl, a student of 
Boston University, who was earning her 
education in that way. One day two 
gaunt and ragged young men came in and 
asked for work. Partly out of pity for 
their forlorn appearance, a job was given 
them. ‘They were satisfied with the pay 
offered, and wentto work. Presently they 
found out that the young woman before- 
mentioned was receiving the same pay per 
thousand ems that they were. They im- 
mediately threw up their situation and 
left. Their manly dignity would not al- 
low them “to stay in an office where they 
were paid at the same rate as a woman. 
Was it the woman’s fault? Was it a result 
of the law of supply and demand? Nota 
bit. It was a result of pure prejudice. 














Whenever 2 man does better work than 
a woman, because of his greater strength 
or more thorough training, he ought to 
have better pay. But in selling tape, 
or setting type, or teaching school, or 
any one of a thousand other things 
which a woman can do as well as a man, 
there should be no distinction. If the sim- 
ple law of supply and demand settled it, 
women, whose services can be had ata 
lower rate, would crowd men out of these 
trades entirely, or reduce the wages to an 
equal standard. But prejudice steps in, 
and reserves the best-paid places (especial- 
ly in schools) for men, filling the subordi- 
nate positions with women. The root of the 
matter lies in the feeling that a woman is an 
inferior being, and that her work cannot 
be worth as much as that of aman. This 
leads employers to offer women wages 
they would not think of offering a man for 
the same work, and causes ignorant work- 
men to rebel when any attempt is made 
to give women equal pay. 
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TO WISCONSIN WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I wish to urge strongly upon the atten- 
tion of Wisconsin woman suffragists the 
fact that earnest work must be done this 
month, in securing names of women and 
men who ask for woman suffrage. Many 
of the legislators who will run say that 
they are willing to work for woman suf- 
frage, provided they can be convinced that 
there is in either sex a strong desire that 
woman should be granted the right of suf- 
frage. When I go to Madison next month 
and meet these men, I want to meet them 
with names enough backing me to silence 
that objection. 

Women of Wisconsin, will you help? If 
you have not an Enrolment List, send at 








Schofield, Wis., or make one out for your- 
self; head one column with the words, 
‘*Names of women who want to vote,” and 
the other column with the words, ‘‘Names 
of men who want women to vote.” 

I ought to have the lists of names very 
early in January. 

Let us prove to Wisconsin legislators 


that we are in earnest. 
ALURA COLLINS, 
Chairman Legislative Committee, Wis. W. S.A. 


Mukwanago, Wis., Dec. 8, 1884. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE VOTE. 


The Boston School Committee vote last 
Tuesday was as follows: 


*Francis A.Walker, W., L. & O., R., D., C..... 51,779 
*Jonn W. Porter, R., C., D 49,2 
*John G. Blake, R.,C., D 











*Russell D. Elliott, R., D.........- 

*Samuel Eliot, W., L. & O., D.,C.. oo eBbee 
*William J, McCormick, D.....0+seeeeeereeeces 27, 
*Joseph D, Fallon, D...ccecccceccceesceeeecees 26, 
*A, Gaston Roeth, D....c.cececcececeseeccvens 
Charles C. Perkina, R., C., W., L. & O 


Emily A. Fifield, R., C., W., L. & O...... 
Lucia M. Peabody, R.,C., W., L. & O..... 
William C, Collar, R.,C. W., L. & O 
William L. Garrison, W., L. & O...ceceeseceess 
William Gaston, W,, L. & O 

Charles W. Eliot.. ° 
Thomas Gaffleld.......ceccccecsccccccecsccceccees 
Beattering .ccccccccce coccccccscccccccccsocccccece 150 


[The W. stands for the Women’s ticket; L. & O. 
for Law and Order League; R. for Republican; D. 
for Democratic; C. for Citizens. * means elected. | 

Messrs. Walker, Porter, Blake, and El- 
liott, being on both Republican and Demo- 
cratic tickets, were virtually elected in ad- 
vance. The real contest was narrowed 
down to four names. Of these, Samuel 
Eliot, being on the Women’s, Law and 
Order, Citizens, and Democratic tickets, 
was elected by 6105 plurality over McCor- 
mick, who was on the Democratic ticket 
only. For the rest, the Democrats slight- 
ly outnumbered all the other tickets com- 
bined, as was shown by the election of 
Roeth (D.) by 26,944 over Perkins (W., L. 
& O., R., C.) 25,470—a plurality of 1,474. 
Fallon was elected over Mrs. Fifield by 
1,568 plurality, and Roeth (D.) was elected 
over Miss Peabody by 1,718 plurality. 

Mr. Gaffield, whose name was originally 
on the Women’s ticket, declined to stand, 
and his vote was divided between Collar 
and Blake. The actual strength of the 
combined Women’s and Law and Order 
vote was shown in the case of Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison (W., L. & O.), who re- 
ceived 3,078 votes. Last year the combin- 
ed Women’s and Law and Order vote was 
only 1,500. Thus the combined Women’s 
and Law and Order ticket has doubled in 
number this year. A similarincrease next 
year will give it the balance of power, un- 
der any ordinary contingencies. 

Mrs. Fifield'and Miss Peabody both owed 
their election and nomination originally to 
Democratic support. Losing this, they are 
defeated. While, therefore, we regret their 
loss, it indicates only a change of policy 
on the part of the Democratic managers. 
That, again, was largely due to the con- 
troversy over the name of Dr. Blake, and 
is not due to any adverse change in pub- 
lic sentiment. On the contrary, the ex- 
ceptional ability and usefulness of these 
ladies is generally recognized, and their 
loss is a matter of general regret. Of course 
under our political system success or fail- 
ure is a question mainly of tickets, in other 
words of party nomination. The defeat of 
Mr. Perkins, also a retiring member, shows 
that it was not as women that the ladies 
were defeated; the Democrats had a ma- 
jority of the total vote, and their nomina- 
tion was decisive. 

The women have the credit of having 
first nominated, and thereby probably se- 
cured the election of, Francis A. Walker 
and Samuel Eliot, the two most eminent 
names on the list elected this year. This 
is ample compensation for their efforts. 
By a more conciliatory policy they might 
possibly have saved the women members, 
but this is doubtful. They have shown ad- 
mirable pluck and principle. Let them 
double their registration next year, and 
their success will be assured. 4H. B.B. 
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NEW YORK CITY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETY. 





The regular meeting of the New York 
City Woman Suffrage Society was held at 
the headquarters, 103 West 48th Street. 
The President, Dr. Clemence S. Lozier, in 
the chair. 

After the usual reports by the Treasurer 
and Chairman of Executive Committee, 
Justus O. Woods gave an address on the 
progress of the cause. He began by read- 
ing an extract from the Evening Post, 
which spoke of the great success of the ex- 
periment of woman suffrage in Washing- 
ton Territory. He then ably pointed out 
how in the process of evolution the 
“might makes right” of a former age has 
become “right makes might” in this one. 
Inherited prejudice has retarded success, 
but the triumph of the cause is fast ap- 
proaching. The good results in the future 
would be the establishment of a true tem- 
perance reform and a better educational 
system. 

Mrs. Delia Stewart Parnell, who was 
present, was called upon, and made a few 





once for them to Mrs. A. B. Gray, of 





they revoked their decision, and decreed 


remarks expressive of her deep interest in 





the cause, and the growing interest among 
women, 

Remarks were also make by Dr. Phabe 
A. Brink, Mrs. Ida L. Dildine, Mrs. 
Sparks, Mr. Willcox, and Mrs. Blake. 
Miss Delia A. Thomas recited ‘The 
Bridge,” by Longfellow. Hon. Alexander 
Delmar gave an interesting description of 
the condition of women in many nations, 
as he had seen them in his travels. The 
meeting then adjourned. A MEMBER. 

New York, Dec. 9, 1884. 


ENGLISH CONSERVATIVES FOR WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 





Lonpon, Dec. 4, 1884.—It transpires 
that, during the conferences between the 
chiefs of the Tory and Liberal parties on 
the Franchise Bill, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury stated that the Conservative party 
were in favor of enfranchising women 
householders, and that the House of Lords 
designed to amend the bill to that effect. 
Mr. Gladstone replied that the House of 
Commons had refused to let redistribution, 
woman suffrage, or any other matter be 
attached to the bill, and that any attempt 
in that direction would revive the dreaded 
conflict between the Houses. Under this 
view the House of Lords and the Conser- 
vative party gave way; but Sir Stafford 
Northcote, who will lead the Commons 
whenever the Conservatives come into 
power, and who is a very strong suffrage 
advocate, will, undoubtedly, then push a 
woman suffrage bill through. 
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CANADIAN CONSERVATIVES FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


New York, Dec. 8, 1884.—Mrs. Ida 
Louise Dildine, Secretary of the Woman 
Suffrage Party’s State Committee, and Mr. 
Hamilton Willcox, Chairman of the State 
Executive Committee, called to-day on Sir 
John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister of the 
Dominion of Canada (who landed last night 
from the English steamer Oregon), at the 
Hotel Brunswick; and on behalf of the 
party thanked him for introducing wom- 
an suffrage into the pending Canadian 
Franchise Bill. They welcomed him to 
New York, and tendered him a reception. 

Sir John accepted the tender cordially, 
but said that as he must hasten home to- 
day, he would leave the date of the recep- 
tion to be fixed hereafter by correspond- 
ence. In answer to inquiries by Mr. Will- 
cox, Sir John stated that the Conservative 
party, both in Canada and in England, is in 
favor of woman suftrage, and that he ex- 
pects to see it adopted by both countries. 
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RIGHT AND WRONG. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

No great moral or social reform can be 
accomplished except by bringing the sub- 
ject treated to the plain question of right 
and wrong. We must work on principle 
if we would work successfully. So long 
as we consent to stand on the ground of 
expediency, or convenience, or profit and 
loss, the progress will be slow and uncer- 
tain. Even if working in a right direction, 
no satisfactory result will be gained. 

Thus, in the temperance reform, all ad- 
mit that the retail liquor trade—dram- 
shops and saloons—is the great corrupt- 
ing influence of the times. Itis an almost 
unqualified evil. Justin proportion to its 
extent the community is debased. Politi- 
cally, socially, financially, morally, it is a 
curse wherever it is allowed. 

Yet, acknowledging and proclaiming 
this, the reformers ask: ‘*At what price 
shall this fearful wrong-doer be permitted 
to go on?” Shall the dram-shop pay $10, 
or $1000, for the privilege of doing its de- 
structive work? At what rate of profit shall 
the city or State become a partner in the 
soul and body-destroying trade? Shall it 
be high license or low license, and at what 
point is the wrong made right? 

Charles Sumner used to say, ‘*When two 
wrongs are put before me to choose from, 
I take neither.” We must come to that 
platform of clear moral and religious prin- 
ciple before victory is possible. 

So in the woman suffrage reform, the 
great political problem of the century. It 
is simply a question of right and wrong. 
In this Republic,have men the moral right 
to exclude women from the duty of good 
citizens? Have we a right to excuse them 
from voting? If they are citizens, ought 
they not to have all the rights and feel all 
the obligations that belong to citizenship? 
To argue that they do not wish to vote, 
even if it were true, does not meet the 
point. Many of the slaves did not wish 
for liberty. The question is one of Repub- 
lican and Democratic principle. It is a 
simple question of citizenship and equal 
rights. 

Do we meet it by conceding the privilege 
of voting for school directors, or by doling 
out some other crumb from the whole 
loaf? All sorts of flimsy reasons are given 
for women’s not jumping at that bait, and it 
is urged that their not doing so is proof pos- 
itive that they are unfit for or undeserving 
of more. The wonder is rather that so 
many of them acceptit. Itis a proof of 





wisdom and forbearance that they do so at 
all. 

Treat them with full justice. Recognize 
their full citizenship. Then, and not until 
then, can we reasonably expect them to 
fully understand and faithfully perform 
the full duty of citizens. W.G. Exrior. 

St. Louis, Dec. 9, 1884. 


~~ 


SUCCESSFUL MEETING IN DEDHAM. 


WALNuT HILt, Dec. 8, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The suffrage meeting held here on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 3, by Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw and Miss Cora Scott Pond, was 
well attended; there were over seventy 
present. It was a very interesting meet- 
ing, and every one seemed pleased. I hope 
you will have one held at Dedham Centre, 
and perhaps there might be a club started 
there. In this part of the towh there are 
only four suffragists that I know of, but if 
a club could be started up town, we would 
join and do what we can. 

Mrs. M. E. SAMMET. 


oo 


THE VERMONT VOTE. 


Bditors Woman's Journal : 

In my article last week I am made to 
say that our municipal woman suffrage 
bill was ordered to its third reading by a 
vote of 59 to 42. The vote was 95 to 42, 
quite a difference. 

Marta L. T. Hippen. 

Lyndon, Vt., Dec. 8, 1884. 


”* 
~~? 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL as a New 
Year’s gift. 

Woburn has 300 new names of women 
voters on the list this year. 


Dr. Pfeiffer of London, a guest at Hotel 
Vendome, was entertained by the St. Bo- 
tolph Club on Saturday evening. Dr. and 
Mrs. Pfeiffer have received much pleasant 
attention in Boston. 

Dr. A. M. Beecher, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
cousin of Rev. H. W. Beecher, made her 
first public appearance in Lowell, Sunday, 
speaking on temperance before the Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union there. 














No one should fail to read the masterly 
address of Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, of 
Indiana, the newly elected president of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association. It 
should be printed as a campaign document. 


Miss Kate Field lectured on ‘‘Polygamy” 
last Thursday evening at Tremont Temple, 
to a large audience. Hon. E. 8S. Tobey 
presided. She urged federal interference 
to suppress the “twin relic of barbarism.” 


In Lowell, the liquor-sellers tried to se- 
cure a woman to distribute license votes at 
the polls. One promised, but before she 
got to the ward-room she concluded that 
her religion would not allow her to engage 
in the employment. 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association 
have made the Cedar Rapids Transcript 
their official organ. The suffrage column 
in that paper is edited by Mrs. J. L. Wil- 
son and Mrs. L. M. Latham, both earnest 
suffragists. 

Those who intend to make Christmas 
presents of books should consult our ad- 
vertising columns, where from the leading 
publishing houses in this city will be found 
a great variety of the very best books, 
suited to all tastes and ages. Look and 
see. 

The large increase in the aggregate ma- 
jority for license in the cities of the Com- 
monwealth was due more toa falling off 
in the anti-license vote than toa gain in 
the vote for license. While the latter 
gained 3,736 votes, the former fell off by 
9,122. 

Mr. Lucian Newhall and Miss Emma D. 
Ireson were united in marriage at the resi- 
dence of the bride, on Ocean Street, last 
Wednesday, by the Rev. S. B. Stewart. 
There was a large and pleasant company 
of friends. The pair will make an extend- 
ed tour to New York, Washington, and 
Florida. 

Miss Matilda Hindman, who has been 
well received wherever she has spoken in 
Massachusetts, finds it necessary to return 
to the important post she fills as editor of 
a woman’s department in the Pittsburg 
Commercial Gazette. She will close her 
labors in this State this week. 

The Lowell Times welcomes women to 
distribute ballots at the polls, and says, 
‘*We shall hail the presence of women at 
the polls as a harbinger of better days, nor 
do we believe that they will meet anything 
but courtesy and respect from any person 
in the ward rooms.” : 

Mary G. Caldwell, who has offered 
$300,000 for a Catholic university in New 
York, is very young and very rich, the 
granddaughter of the Caldwell who intro- 
duced gas into many Southern cities, and 
the daughter of William Shakespeare Cald- 
well, who was known at Newport for his 
entertainment of the Catholic clergy at his 
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villa there. Miss Caldwell made her offer 
several times through Bishop Spaulding 
before it was finally accepted at the plen- 
ary council in Baltimore. 

Massachusetts has a population of over 
500,000 men above twenty-one years of 
age, yet at the recent presidential election 
only 292,000 votes were cast in the entire 
State, or less than 60 per cent of what 
would be called for by “universal male 
suffrage.’ Shall all the men be therefore 
disfranchised ? 

The Woman Suffrage Party’s State Ex- 
ecutive Committee of New York, through 
its chairman, Mr. Hamilton Willcox, has 
requested Senators Lapham and Miller to 
oppose the bill to admit Dakota as a State, 
because the constitution adopted excludes 
women from voting. 

Mrs. Lucinda Irish cut the tops off 102 
bushels of onions on John Herring’s farm 
in Allen, Hillsdale Co., Mich., in one day 
a short time ago. The work was done with 
sheep shears, and the onions thrown into a 
heap. Michigan papers say: “It would 
take'a pretty good man to beat this rec- 
ord.” 

The managers of the New Orleans Ex- 
position have secured special rates of travel 
from New England to New Orleans over 
the different roads, with special features 
of interest to women who travel alone. 
Goods will be received at 5 Park Street, 
Boston, till Dec. 26. After that date all 
goods must be sent to the Women’s De- 
partment, New Orleans, La. 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw and Miss Cora Scott 
Pond report unusually good meetings in 
Stoughton and Dedham the past week. The 
Needham Chronicle gives unstinted praise 
to their meeting held in that town, and 
says “those who did not hear, missed a 
happy evening.” These ladies will continue 
their meetings. Applications for them 
should be sent to this office. 

One woman who takes the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL says her paper is first ‘tread by 
three New York women; then it is sent to 
California, where it circulates in a small 
community; then to Vermont, where a 
number of interested people read it; and 
at last it ends its travels in Texas.” So 
much for the interest ome person takes in 
spreading equal rights ideas. 


Christmas cards are out again, in their 
bewildering variety of color and form. 
Among the finest, as usual, are Prang’s, 
which this year have attained a higher ay- 
erage of beauty than usual. Among the 
artists represented are Miss Dora Wheeler, 
Mre. E. TI’. Fisher, Miss F. Bridges, Mrs. 
O. E. Whitney, Miss L. B. Comins, Miss 
L. B. Humphrey, Mrs. M. B. O. Fowler, 
Miss V. Gerson, and Mrs. Sarah E. Whit- 
man. 

A very interesting lecture on the causes 
which led to the assassination of the late 
Czar was given last week Friday, by Mr. 
Borys Gorow, at the Tremont Vestry Chap- 
el. The second of the series, on *‘Nihilism 
and Terrorism,” was given last night. Next 
Friday evening Mr. Gorow will give the 
last of the series, on ‘Underground Organ- 
izations in Russia” ‘This lecture should 
be attended by all who are interested in 
politics and society in modern Europe. It 
is a rare opportunity to get an inside view, 
from a reliable source, of this strange 
country. 


There is an assembly of the Knights of 
Labor in Philadelphia, composed of girls. 
It is called the Garfield Association, and it 
claims to have a membership of 1,500. It 
has been in existence over three years, and 
all the members are employed in shoe 
manufactories. Its officers are all women. 
Lately, women employed in carpet manu- 
factories have been joining, but besides 
this there are no women’s assemblies. The 
girls submit cheerfully to the orders of the 
arbitration committee, when ordered out, 
and it is said of them that in their minds 
the organization is only second to their 
church. 

PORTLAND, ME., DEc. 10.—The Visiting 
Committee of the Reform School at Cape 
Elizabeth, consisting of Mrs. George 58. 
Hunt, and three members of the Governor’s 
Council of the State, visited that institution 
to-day, their last visit for this year. An 
opportunity was given the boys to make 
any complaints they desired, but, as has 
been the case throughout the year, no com- 
plaints of any importance reflecting upon 
the management of the institution were 
made. There are at present 107 boys in 
the institution, and at no time during the 
year has the number fallen below 93. Good 
health has been enjoyed by all, and asa 
reformatory the institution is probably in 
better condition now than ever before. 


++ 
> 


The Christmas (December) Wide Awake 
is rightly announced as ‘‘a wonderful num- 
ber!” -Had its colored frontispiece been 
omitted, it would still be a marvel of liter- 
ature and art—but that frontispiece in 
eighteen colors seems alone worth double 
the price of the number, which twenty- 
five cents will bring post-paid, to your 
door. We would say, order at once, for if 
the edition is not immense, it will be ex- 
hausted before Christmas. 








SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


(W. D. Foulke’s speech continued.) 

But gradually I saw woman's sphere 
widening, and woman still did not appear 
to be unsexed. ‘The doors of the medical 
profession were gradually opened, aud she 
did not seem out of her place. Then I 
could not exactly see why a woman could 
be a queen with perfect propriety, but a 
— never; why she was in her place 

n the gallery of a Quaker meeting-house, 

and yet out of her place in any other pul- 
pit; why it did not unsex her to be an ac- 
tress, yet it would to become a lawyer. It 
gradually dawned upon me that these dis- 
tinctions did not depend upon the reason 
of the thing at all, but only upon our pre- 
conceived notions of what was fitting. Her 
sphere gradually enlarged in my estima- 
tion until it embraced all vocations to 
which, in the fair field of competition, she 
could show herself to be adapted, and I 
finally became convinced that there ought 
to be no limitations imposed upon the ac- 
tivities of women which are not imposed 
upon those of men. History shows us that 
the world has been governed upon two dif- 
ferent plans; one is the paternal system of 
government where the sovereign is sup- 
posed to be a great father to his people and 
determines by his discretion what is best 
for them, regulates their goings out and 
their comings in. Probably the most per- 
fect type of such a government was that 
of Peru under the Incas, where the em- 
ployments of the people, the character of 
their work, their allotments in the distribu- 
tion of crops, their very homes and fields, 
were all assigned to them by their great 
father, the Inca. Such, too, is the charac- 
ter of the government of China and, in 
many respects, the government of Russia 
at present, where the status of the sub- 
ject is fixed and the acts of his daily life 
are to a large extent regulated and limited 
by the will of the Great White Czar. If now 
the ruler were perfect. if the great fath- 
er were all wise, all good, and all power- 
ful, this system of government would be 
perfect too. But men are frail; they con- 
sider rather themselves than those who 
are committed to their trust. The blood- 
marks of tyranny which have stained al- 
most every page of the history of mankind 
under despotic governments have taught 
us how much safer it is to let those who 
are governed determine what is for their 
own good, rather than leave it to the arbi- 
trary will of another. 

From this idea have arisen those notions 
of civil liberty which are at the basis of all 
popular governments, and most of all our 
own. ‘The theory is that to each particular 
class or body of men must be given the 
mgd of protecting its own rights and car- 

ng for its own happiness, that these are 
safest in its own hands. In our ancestral 
England we may find a fair type of social 
progress in this regard. The tyranny of 
the ruling power has caused one class after 
another to wrest their liberties—the right to 

overn themselves—from those above them. 
The barons revolted against the tyranny of 
John and invested themselves with the 
power of protecting their own interests. 
The citizens of wealth and influence then 
resisted the power of nobles, and the House 
of Commons, representing these, grew in 
power. Still the great mass of the citizens 
were excluded. Gradually by one reform 
after another the right of suffrage went 
lower and lower down the social scale. 
The work is still going on, and the govern- 
ment of England is becoming each year 
more and more a popular government. In 
America we started out with the general 
declaration of the equality of all mankind, 
and that government derives its just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. Our 
fathers did not, however, attempt to carry 
out in practice the words of that noble dec- 
laration. The + = of suffrage—of self-gov- 
ernment—was limited by the qualifications 
of property, race and sex. All these have 
been eliminated but the last. Now we in- 
sist that if this progress in civil liberty 
means anything—if our doctrine of self- 
government is sound—an exception ought 
not to be made in the case of women. We 
have.no right to retain the paternal form 
of government toward them if we abolish 
it in the case of allothers. All others, did 
I say? No. One instance still remains. 
Our Indian tribes are still considered in- 
competent to protect their own interests. 
The rules of a paternal government are still 
applied to them, and under its beneficent 
influence they are being swept from the 
face of the earth. I once heard Wendell 
Phillips in eloquent words compare our In- 
dian policy with that of the British pos- 
sessions, just across the line, where the In- 
dians are treated as men and take care of 
themselves. And I shall never forget the 
irony with which he portrayed the evil ef- 
fects of our system. ‘The notions of pater- 
nal government are those by which the 
masters in the old slave days justified the 
bondage of the negro. It is not necessary 
now to demonstrate the fallacy of that 
logic. ‘The experience of the world shows 
that the paternal government is never to be 
trusted except where the ties of actual 
paternity afford security against its abuse. 

We ask for women’s suffrage for the 
simple justice of the thing ; we say she has 
just as good a right to protect her interests 
by the ballot as we have to protect ours; 
that she ought not to be taxed unless she is 
represented. There is an instinctive no- 
tion of what is right and fair in every hu- 
man heart; which, if it be not seared with 
prejudice, is as safe a guide for us in our 
individual and social life as any revelation. 

This instinct tells me that it is not right 
that I should have a vote and that my wife 
should not have, if she desires to. I think 
that a just man ought to be Willing to ac- 
cord to every other human being—even his 
own wife—the same rights that he claims 
for himself. 

Ask yourselves how you would like to 
be disfranchised, and from the answer 
determine whether you have the right 
to refuse the suffrage to any woman who 
asks it. An ideal condition of society is 
one where the position of each member de- 

(Concluded on Page 404.) 


GentLemen’s Girts.—Foot Rests for needle- 
work upholstery, in 75 new and desirable pat- 
terns, finishing at Paine’s, 48 Canal St., Boston. 














AND 
CALENDARS. 
ORIGINAL, ARTISTIC, UNSURPASSED. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 








HOLIDAY GIFTS! 
ORIENTAL 


Garpets and Rugs 


During the next thirty 
days we will make a Special 
Offering of PERSIAN, 
TURKISH and INDIA RUGS 
of the finest quality and 
most desirable patterns at 
prices lower than similar 
goods have heen sold at 
Auction or Wholesale. 


Our prices on all Oriental 
Rugs and Carpets are the 
Lowest that can be found 
either in this city or in 
New York. 


* PRICE of ALL RUGS 
marked on the ticket in 
plain figures. 


John H Pray, Sous&Co 


558 & 560 Washington Street. 





WANTED;* Principal for a Girls’ School 
Preparatory for College, to be 
opened in Baltimore, in the Autumn of 1885. She 
must be a college graduate and an experienced teacher. 
Salary guaranteed. Address “School,” care Woman’s 
Journal. 





CHRISTMAS GOODS. 
CLEAVES, MACDONALD & CO., 


At their new Bookstore, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, offer 
tothe public the finest selected stock of Books, suit 





able for Christmas, New Year's, or Wedding Gifts, to 
be found in Boston. 
tograph Albums, Christmas and New Year's Cards, 


They also keep Stationery, Pho- 
Bibles, Prayers and Hymnals. As their stock is en- 
tirely NEW and FRESH, and their prices as reason- 
able as at any other store in Boston, the public will 
do well to call here before going elsewhere. 


WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense, ene and respectability for our busi- 
nessin herlocality. SALARY $. 1085 ; ret- 
erenceexch’d. GAY BROS.,14 Barclay St., Ne ¥« 


FALL & WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ Ward- 
robes made to order in any style, at reason- 
able prices. 
Combination Garments a Specialty. 
These garments are cut from measure in a style pe- 
culiar to ourselves. e can warrant a good fitting 
and at the same time comfortable garment. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 

















CARPETS! 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 
5-FRAME WILTONS, 


FE WI BA ovccccessdceccccocoscecnesecsconsdstnedionicaeid $1.75 
STANDARD VELVETS, 

DO CI, BOiias ctvasetncweseienssccssens ssvesinsccssecned .25 
5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
Dy I OR iiirnntcastidpscrvesencatédensencsediasnacueses $1.15 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at--.------.- seeeeees 75c 
EXTRA SUPERFINES, 

250 PIECES, all WOO], at. ------s-eeercereeceeeereeee «+-78Bc. 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, $/.00. 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as advertised. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 & 527 Washington t., Boston. 








another, an 





ATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Keform 
é and children, and when properly fitt 

the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the “drag” from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer ekirte do not lay over one 
although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommerdation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading pees. 

Made for ladies only, both plain 


PRICE.— 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress, 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Bosten, Mass. 


arments. It is adapted for ladies 


to the form, takes the weight of 


and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


Plain, $175. Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





1 WOMEN 


Assets Ist Mo. 18t, 1BB4...cceceseeceeeeeee 
Li@bdilitios ........ccesccceceecsecees cocvcceoce 


Surplus, Including Capital......+-....0+- 


scccccecccccesces ceceecscoeees $8,281,060 44 


6,374,197 56 


weiianeciiansiliiiabiaciiiias $1,006,862 88 
INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’l Agents, 
119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - 


BOSTON. 





SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office, 144 Rowe's Wharf, Boston, 


Offers his services for the collection of Rents, Divi- 
dends, Coupons, ete. 

The care and management of Stores and Houses a 
specialty. Correspondence solicited with those seek- 
ing an agent for the supervision of their Real Estate. 
Fifteen years experience. Best of references. 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


aa A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., re- 
tailing for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


By Mrs. CORNELIUS. 


The standard and authoritative work on the Econo- 
mies and requirements of Housekeeping and Cooking. 

It has outlived hundreds of competitors, and main- 
tains its position as the most reliable and economical 
guide. Price, $1 25; interleaved, $2. 


Published by 
THOMSON, BROWN & CO. 


for sale by all booksellers. 

















MRS. DAMOREAU’S 
SCHOOLOf Ancient & Modern ART NEEDLEWORK 


125 Tremont Strect. 





HOUSE JACKETS, 
JAPANESE ROBES, 
English Dressing Gowns, 
FRENCH BATH WRAPS. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


Phillips Building, 
No. 4 HAMILTON PLACE. 
FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 


FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine witD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 








Salesroom on the street floor. 


540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


LADIES! 


WHITTEMORE’S BON-TON POLISH 
will not harden, crack and spoil you 
shoes, but positively SOFTENS and 
PRESERVES the leather, giving it a 
nice DURABLE lustre and a beautifal 
BLACK color. Try it and be convinced. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by 


HENRY H. TUTTLE & C0, 


_ Importers and Dealers in 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


435 WASHINCTON STREET, 
COR. WINTER, BOSTON. 


REMOVAL. 
E. W. TYLER, 


Agent for the celebrated 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


Has removed to the capacious store, 


178 Tremont Street, 


h be will be pleased to show a fine assortment of 
Grand, Upright oe Sauare Pianos to any one wishing 
to purchase a First-Class Instrument at a reasonable 
price. Pianos to Rent. Tuning orders promptly at- 
tended to. 











NEW BOOK. Contains instruc- 
tions for all the stiches. Tells how 


to work Gaiden Rescozcomh, 






Kensingto 
Embroidery 


ct 

66 other flowers, Tells Tux PRor- 
er cotors for petals, leaves, stems, 
&c., of eac 


Crazy Patchwork. Ful! instrac- 
stic ren 





Showseach dew 
entire, Price lic. The biggest Ca e ou 
ew Stamping Outfit. Contains everything need- 
ed and 35 patterns for every kind of Embroidery 
Kensington Painting. STAMPING WILL NOT RUB. 
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WATCHING FOR THE SUN. 


My love she is a merry soul; 

When lowering clouds are thick and dun, 
And storms and tempest o’er her roll, 

She laughs, and watches for the sun. 


Should scorn or envy smite her face, 
She hies away till strife is done, 

And in some secret, peaceful place, 
She laughs, and watches for the sun. 


She knows no lonely days, nor hours; 
Warm tides of being to her ran; 

And girt about with heavenly powers, 
She laughs, and watches for the sun. 


Thus merrily upon her way, 

And tranquil too as cloistered nun, 
She finds life ever at its May ;— 

She laughs, and watches for the sun. 





THE SYMPATHY OF NATURE. 


BY ELLICE HOPKINS. 








Sweet bird, that mid the sunlights of the leaf 
Singest where hazel-tufts thy shape conceal, 
Who told thee of this secret pain, this grief 
‘That long ago both tears and words outwore, 
Love, dead with waiting at a closed door, 
Dumb arms outstretched in infinite appeal? 
Ah simple soul, I told it not to thee, 
Yet thou hast guessed it all among the leaves, 
Uttering it all in some sad speech divine, 
Till from my heart it flows away to thine, 
And thence to all the lonely dells is given 
n plaintful tones whose sweetness dies in heaven, 
While thy melodious heart leaf-hidden grieves, 
Breaking for me, dear heart, for me! 


Fair Flower, that in that greening nest of thine 
Through harmless days dost draw thy harmless 
breath, 
What dost thou know of this sad heart of mine, 
This alien birth of sad humanity, 
Whose early glories were but born to die, 
That ever keeps reluctant tryst with Death? 
Ab, simple heart, I told it not to thee; 
Thou on th’ untarnished silver of thy teaf 
Dost lightly wear the heavy centuries 
Of wrong, renewing thy young loveliness 
With every Spring, not knowing Death; and yet 
With orient tears thy shining lids are wet, 
Through which thou look’st responsive to my grief, 
Weeping for me, dear heart, for me! 


O Cuckoo, jocund brother of the Spring, 

What knowest thou, ah! thou, of wintry wrong, 
Of leafless boughs where once the heart did sing 
Among the green, all faded now and gone, 

Of kindly looks chill Death has turned to stone, 

Of empty nests left desolate of song? 

Ah vagrant Voice, I told it not to thee; 

Yet like a distant bell thy constant note 
Tolls for the ancient Springs that are no more, 
“Farewell! farewell!" it tolleth o’er and o’er, 
“Farewell,” from lifted lawa and secret dell, 
“We live in light, we love thee atill, farewell ;”— 

Voice of my Loved upon the air afloat 
Thou art to me, dear heart, to me! 

O Wind, that heavy with Spring fragrance dies, 

Slow sweetening all the glades and dingles nigh, 
What dost thou know of bitter human sighs, 
Longings that never taste the fruited tree, 

And Hope a butterfly blown out to sea, 

Fainting with flight, yet settling but to die?— 
Ah, spirit sweet, I told it not to thee, 

Yet hark! mysterious murmurs blend with thine, 

Infinite whispers of some far-off good 

Stir the deep heart of the green solitude, 

And every leaf is seized with prophecy, 

And somewhere flights of angels sweep me by, 
As thou dost die upon the hush divine, 

Sighing for me, dear heart, for me! 

And O ye bills, grey woods, and far-off vale, 
That dim the gaze with too, too happy light, 

Where all life’s fevered fret and toil and wail, 

And all the fading cries of fading men, 

Are drowned in azure peace beyond our ken, 
That laps your windless woods and homesteads 

white; 

Fair Loveliness, I told it not to thee, 
Yet to my brooding sense and fancy fond 

A patient sadness holds the valleys dumb, 

A silent waiting as for things to come, 

Some open secret bringing in the day, 

And all your footless pathways lead away 
To some deep hidden bliss, a rest beyond, 

A home for me, dear hearts, for me! 


~~ 
aos 


ON THE HIGHLAND ROAD. 


“It smells like the Garden of Eden,” 
said the major, leaning forward in his sad- 
die and peering up the long vista of the 
avenue closed by broad flights of steps 
leading up to a gleaming structure with 
many-columned gallery and dormer roof. 

‘*When I was in Aden last, it was pig 
roasted whole, with petaties well browned 
in the gravy, that wez had for supper,” 
said O’Dowd, with a wink at the lieuten- 
ant. 

‘Looks more like fried chicken here,” 
responded the lieutenant, raising himself 
in the stirrups to peep over the thick Cher- 
okee hedge that seemed to retain no recol- 
lection of the pruning shears. 

**Bedad, look at the major now, fillin’ 
himself up with odors,” said O’Dowd. 
**He’ll dine off a posy bed any time. I 
must have something more substantial, 
myself, not bein’ of the hummin’-bird vari- 
ety.” 

‘*Lieutenant,” said the major sharply, 
turning toward them his lean, sun-brown- 
ed visage, all the leaner by contrast with 
the white Havelock that draped it, “ride 
down to the river and tell Captain Coulter 
to camp in the clearing to the left of the 
road. Let there be a strong picket guard 
posted.” The lieutenant saluted and obey- 
ed, though with inward remonstrance his 
hungry stomach rebelled against the five- 
mile ride and the recession of the already 
deferred dinner to a dimly prospective sup- 





per. 

“Well, cap,” said the major to his re- 
maining companion, ‘‘we’ll see what we 
can get in here, though I swear it’s a shame 
to go clanking swords and spurs through 
such a heavenly place.” 


-| camp could not dispel. 


self wanst, I’m towld,” rejoined O'Dowd, 
exaggerating the slight brogue that still 
clung to his Tipperary tongue, as was at 
times his facetious wont. “If the howly 
angels could injure the clash o’ arrums, 
their airthly sisters sh’ud be able todo the 
same.” 

As they approached, the gleaming struc- 
ture resolved itself into a wide-winged, 
high-perched cottage, with numberless 
arched windows opening upon the spa- 
cious gallery which encircled it upon 
every side. It stood silent and apparently 
deserted in a little opening among the 
trees, surrounded by carefully tended 
flower-beds, and caressed by the clinging 
arms of rose-vines. A bird uttered a shrill 
note above their heads as they advanced, 
which sounded like a cry of warning, but 
no living creature of a domestic character 
appeared, not even a cat. 

‘*Maybe it’s an enchantment,” said the 
captain. “I hope it won't vanish before 
dinner, if it is.’’ 

‘*Here is a good substantial door at all 
events,” rejoined the major, proceeding to 
knock vigorously. 

The knock reverberated with a hollow 
sound, and almost immediately the door 
swung quietly inward, and a stout mulat- 
to woman appeared in the opening. She 
courtesied respectfully, and without the 
slightest appearance of surprise on her so- 
ber, middle-aged face, stood silently await- 
ing the announcement of their business. 

‘**We want something to eat, Auntie,” 
said the major, pleasantly; ‘‘can’t you 
give us something?” 

“Yes, sir, I reckon so; walk in.” 

Stepping back a few paces, she ushered 
them into a long room, whose furniture, 
mysteriously draped in gay-colored chintz, 
stood about in groups with that air of pa- 
tient waiting which furniture in its sum- 
mer dress always wears. ‘The bare floor, 
beautifully polished, and the open win- 
dows, before which lace curtains swayed 
gently in the light air, made up an interior 
of delicious coolness, after the long ride in 
the hot sun. 

The captain threw himself at full length 
upon a large sofa, but the major moved 
restlessly about, examining the books and 
engravings on the tables, the pictures on 
the walls, the last, evidently, family por- 
traits. 

His command had but recently joined 
the forces whose mission it was to gain 
control of the Mississippi, and this was his 
first experience of spring and summer 
south of the famous boundary which had 
at that time assumed such startling promi- 
nence. He had come filled with a fierce 
indignation, and, like Saul, **breathing out 
fire and slaughter ;” but when the magic of 
the season began to work in his blood; 
when days and nights, whose counterpart 
had never shone for him, unrolled their 
brilliant panorama; when every thicket 
and morass laughed back to the laughing 
skies with myriads of strangely beautiful 
blossoms; when the yellow jasmine hung 
its clustered drops of scented sunshine in 
the deepest forest shades; when the great 
magnolias, those sylvan priests, held up to 
heaven their ivory chalices filled with the 
wine of fragrance, there had occurred 
within him a responsive awakening to 
softer words and sweeter emotions, which 
even the rude entourage of the military 
In the face of this 
beautiful and munificent nature, the terri- 
ble expedients of war took on an aspect 
of aggravated barbarity, and though by 
sheer force of will he still held himself 
sharply to his convictions of duty, he was 
conscious of a certain mental relaxing and 
expanding which he alternately yielded to 
and strove against. 

After a brief delay, the servant an- 
nounced dinner, and the two officers fol- 
lowed her to a room where a table was 
spread with a repast so bountiful as to ex- 
cite suspicion that the family dinner had 
been diverted to their use. O'Dowd fell to 
with appetite, his tongue keeping time 
with the play of his knife and fork, but 
the major made little response to his re- 
marks. 

As he ate in silent abstraction, the major 
glanced from time to time at a pleasing 
picture of the wide, breezy hall, a section 
of the shadow-haunted gallery, and the 
swaying, blossom-starred branches of a 
climbing rose reflected in a large mirror 
above the mantle-piece. All at once some- 
thing interesting occurred. Upon this 
shadowy scene entered a little white kit- 
ten, with sinuous back and protesting tail, 
that spoke of wounded sensibilities. Close 
behind, running silently and swiftly upon 
tiptoe, and laughing breathlessly, came a 
young girl, hardly more than sixteen, her 
little slim figure draped ina clinging gown 
of blue homespun, open at the throat, 
and with loose sieeves that afforded en- 
chanting glimpses of white, girlish arms, 
her sparkling face crowned with an aureo- 
la of red gold hair; such a vision as a 
watcher in an enchanted wood might 
hope to see. Catching up the runaway 
pet, she shook it reprovingly, then set it 





with a hand that showed like rose-veined 
alabaster against its white coat, she arch- 
ed her snowy neck and seemed to listen 
toward the door. 

Hearing nothing but the clatter of the 
captain’s knife and fork, she began what 
seemed to be a dance of defiance, address- 
ed to the presumably unconscious enemy. 
It consisted of half a dozen polka steps 
to and fro across the hall, terminated by a 
vigorous kick of either slippered foot and 
a fierce brandishing of an impotent little 
fist. After several repetitions of this spir- 
ited impromptu pas seul, she waltzed 
noiselessly out the door, and so passed be- 
yond the scope of the mirror. 

The major, who had fairly held his 
breath during the enactment of this novel 
and captivating pantomime, now astonish- 
ed his friend by springing up and tip-toe- 
ing hurriedly from the room. 

Following with like circumspection, the 
captain found him standing on the gallery 
with a blank, baffled look on his face. 

“What was it?’ asked the captain, 
‘‘ruerrillas ?”’ 

‘Not dangerous ones,” returned the 
major, laughing. ‘‘Come, let’s be going. 
You were right about the place being en- 
chanted.” 

**What have you seen?” again demanded 
the captain. 

‘The Queen of the Pixies. Come on.” 

‘*But [ should like to see her, too.” 

‘*What! you don’t suppose she'd show 
herself to a prosaic beef-eater like you?” 

He looked hack with a little sigh as they 
remounted their horses, and turned down 
the hill road. Here now was a rebel in 
whose subjugation he would have taken 
genuine delight, but the rigid finger of duty 
pointed inflexibly to the rude camp near 
the river. 

Peace was in all the air. Birds called 
and chirped, cicade droned their sleep- 
songs, wild bees swarmed with a warm, 
humming sound in the tops of the tall lo- 
cust trees. The atmosphere was distinct- 
ly realizable as a fluid, warm, perfumed, 
and tinged greenish gold. War and all 
its horrid appurtenances appeared to be- 
long to the class of unthinkable things. 

Suddenly from the thicket—crack!— 
crack!—two puffs of light blue smoke 
curled upward and melted away among 
the tree-tops; two frightened, riderless 
horses dashed madly into the wood, two 
men lay bleeding on the ground. 

‘Secure the horses!” cried a voice, and 
half a dozen gray figures scudded away in 

the direction the animals had taken. Half 
a dozen others stepped into the road and 
gathered about the fallen men. 

**Dead,” said one, dropping the hand of 
the captain. 

‘‘Dead,” repeated another, who was 
stooping above the major. 

‘‘Hark, what’s that? Come, boys, let’s 
skedaddle, they’re are it already down by 
the river.” 





Slowly consciousness came back to the 
major, consciousness alone, unaccompanied 
by memory. The room was faintly lighted 
by a lamp hidden away somewhere. There 
was a sound of weeping near him, and a 
smothered voice asked: 

“Do you think he will die?” 

“*T can’t tell,” replied another voice. 

“Tsn’t it strange I feel so sorry?” asked 
the sobbing voice. ‘‘I hated him so when 
he was here eating dinner, and yet I can’t 
help crying to save my life. It seems so 
terrible; and then to think that Charley 
shot him. Oh, it’s a dreadful thing to think 
of one’s brother having killed a man!” 
The major tried to turn his head towards 
the speakers, who seemed quite near, when 
a hand was laid upon his forehead and an- 
other voice said, ‘Don't try to move, sir.” 

He looked up in the face of the mulatto 
woman who waited upon him at dinner. 
**Am I shot?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Who brought me here?” 

‘**A couple of men who found you in the 
road.” 

‘*Where’s the captain?” 

“Him as was with you?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

‘Dead, sir.” 

Days of lethargy, nights of delirium. At 
last a morning when a voice beside his pil- 
low said: 

“He is much better, Rachel,” and he 
looked up into a kind sweet face, which he 
seemed faintly to remember having seen 
somewhere before. 

A figure came and stood in the long open 
window and looked at him. 

“Ah! I know,” he said with a weak 
smile. ‘The Queen of the Pixies.” 

“Come in, Puss,” said the lady at his 
bedside, and the girl drew shyly nearer. 

‘*Puss!” he repeated; ‘tand where is the 
white kitten?” 

‘How did you know I had a white kit- 
ten?” she answered laughing. 

“Yes,” he said, looking at her reminis- 
cently, “that is the way you looked when 
you danced in the hall.” 

‘“*He is delirious again!” exclaimed the 
matron, but Puss laughed again and ran 
out of the room. 








“Shure an’ there was war in heaven it- 


upon her shoulder, and holding it there 





Days of enchantment succeeded, each 
more divine than its predecessor, The bul- 
let, fortunately, had taken itself out, and, 
though it had torn an ugly opening in dan- 
gerous proximity to vital parts, the sim- 
ple domestic surgery of Mrs. Sterling 
proved equal to every emergency, and the 
convalescence met no serious interruptions. 
Gradually the patient progressed from an 
arm-chair near the window to a hammock 
on the southern gallery, then to a slow 
promenade under the trees. 

The tide of war seemed to have rolled 
away and left him here in paradise. Puss 
—it was the only name he ever heard her 
addressed by —sometimes walked beside 
him a few moments in the avenue; some- 
times read to him for a brief half hour in 
the gallery; but she was an erratic puss, 
and seldom staid long in one spot. 

“Do you still hate me?” he asked one 
day, as she paused for a moment near 
where he sat on the gallery. 

**Not so much, no,” she answered can- 
didly ; then with an air of reflection, ‘‘but 
I suppose I shall when you are gone.” 

“What! then I shall never go. Why 
should my going renew your hatred ?” 

“Oh! I shall only think of you then as a 
Yankee.” 

‘**And you are bound to hate all Yan- 
kees ?” he said with a pained look. 

‘Of course, they are our foes.” 

**T am not your foe.” 

‘Mine or my country’s, what does it 
matter? You will go from here to fight 
against us. You may kill my own broth- 


er.” 
**Believe me, I would save his life at the 


sacrifice of my own.” 

‘He nearly killed you, and you don’t 
hate him?” 

“TI regard him as my greatest benefac- 
tor.” She looked at him incredulously, 

“You are a funny Yankee,” she said, 
with her charming, joyous laugh. 

But the fuller strength once more awoke 
the suspended sense of duty. The semi-oc- 
casional newspaper, supplemented by in- 
formation gathered from roving negroes 
who fluctuated between the Federal camps 
and their old homes, had enabled him to 
follow, though not very definitely, the 
course of his regiment up to the invest- 
ment of Port Hudson, and when he had 
positive assurance that it was among the 
besiegers, he felt that, cost what it might, 
he must make an effort to join it. It was 
the last morning—the last breakfast had 
been eaten. Even Mrs. Sterling, who had 
felt that she was performing an act of ex- 
alted magnanimity in she)tering and heal- 
ing a wounded enemy, and who had care- 
fully guarded herself against a deeper in- 
terest than was natural on the part of a 
physician toward a patient, felt a little 
sense of prophetic loss when they rose 
from the table and moved together into 
the hall. As they stood looking at each 
other, with the awkward irresolution that 
precedes adieus, Rachel called Mrs. Ster- 
ling to some domestic consultation, and the 
major found himself alone with Puss. 

She wore, as usual, her homespun gown, 
and the white kitten curved itself purring- 
ly about her feet. ‘The major stooped and 
lifted it to her shoulder. 

‘It was that way I first saw you,” he 

said. 
“You will never forget that,” she re- 
turned, laughingly and blushing a little, 
though she was ordinarily too unconscious 
to be much given to flushing. ‘You must 
have thought me a little savage.” 

“I thought you’’—the sentence eagerly 
begun, and accompanied by an impassion- 
ed look, was cut short by a hand on his 


arm. 
‘*Major,” said Mrs. Sterling, ‘there is a 


letter belonging to you. It fell from your 
pocket when they were undressing you. It 
was all stained with blood, but 1 rinsed it 
off as well as I could, and kept it, that I 
might know where to write in case of the 
worst.”” She laid the stained and blistered 
paper in his hand. 

“From my mother!” he exclaimed with 
an emotion he did not attempt to conceal. 
**T wish you had written to her. She would 
have thanked you better than I ever can 
for your goodness to her boy.” 

**It needs no thanks,” returned the lady, 
and’ her own voice shook a little. ‘‘In 
times like these every mother must be glad 
of the opportunity to do such things.” 

“Only a life’s devotion could repay such 
service,” he said fervently, and involun- 
tarily his eyes sought the girl who was 
looking curiously at him. 

‘Kitty and I are going to the gate with 
you,” she said. 

**We will all go,” said Mrs. Sterling. 

They moved almost in silence down the 
long avenue, Puss for once deigning to 
walk like an ordinary mortal, and the 
major admonishing himself to enjoy with- 
out regret the fleeting pleasure. At the 
gate they lingered a moment, and Puss, 
with one of her quick, darting movements, 
broke from a shrub near at hand its single 
spray of white blossoms and gave it to him. 

“Myrtle,” she explained in answer to his 
questioning look. ‘It is the first I have 
seen. It must have bloomed for you.” 





“It is like the spirit of a flower; it is 
like—you.” 

“Good-by,” said Mrs. Sterling. ‘Re- 
member not to expose yourself too. much 
to the sun.” 

““Good-by,” repeated Puss, and the ma- 
jor was pleased to fancy that her voice had 
a cadence of regret. ‘They waited,smiling 
upon him from the gate, Puss holding up 
the white kitten for a last farewell, while 
he mounted into the family carriage which 
was to bear him away from the Highland 
Road down to the river bank. 

**We shall surely meet again,” he said 
hopefully, turning to take a last look, and 
touching the fragrant myrtle to his lips. 

“I do believe we are sorry to have him 
go,”’ said Puss, as the carriage vanished 
around a curve in the hedge. ‘Strange 
that we should care fora Yankee!”—New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Let there be a pull all along the line for 
municipal suffrage for women. ‘Thegrant- 
ing of this is plainly in the power of State 
Legislatures.—Lincoln (Ks.) Beacon. 

A Bridgeport concern has shipped to the 
New Orleans Exposition a cabinet showing 
every style of lock ever used by the United 
States Post-Office Department from 1800 
to date. 

William Black will begin a new serial in 
Harper's Bazar early next month, called 
‘*White Heather.” ‘The scene is laid in the 
Scottish Highlands, and the principal char- 
acters introduced are Americans. 

In addition to the donations for furnish- 
ing the new building of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association on Berkeley 
Street, reported lately, is a generous gift 
of books for the library, to the amount 
of $500, from Mr. H. O. Houghton, of 
Houghton, Mitflin & Co. 

Mr. Charles Dunster, a blacksmith at 
Leesville, Ohio. has made a clock, mostly 
with blacksmith’s tools, which has excited 
considerable comment in his neighborhood. 
It is principally of steel, and in a glass 
case so the movement can be seen, gives 
the time in eleven cities, striking the hours 
and quarters, and is seven feet high. 


Mrs. Jennie L. Miller, 673 ‘Tremont 
Street, gave a charming Soirée Musicale at 
her residence, last week Wednesday. She 
was assisted by Madame Strong, Mr. John 
Orth, and Miss Laura A. Maiers, pianists, 
and Mr. Charles R. Adams rendered sever- 
al songs in his delightful style. Mrs. Mil- 
ler also sang several songs with excellent 
taste and ability. 


The books, magazines and illustrated 
papers received for the hospital at Danvers 
have proved of so much benefit and pleasure 
to the patients there that it is of great im- 
portance that the gifts be continued. Miss 
Anna G. Gray, 20 Mt. Vernon Street, Bos- 
ton, will gladly receive all such contribu- 
tions, and also materials for fancy work; 
wools for knitting are especially needed. 
The express charges will be paid on any 
packages sent to her. 


Of the eight prizes offered by the Youth's 
Companion for stories and sketches suitable 
to its columns, four were awarded to wom- 
en. Mrs. J. E. Moore, Thomaston, Me., 
received the first prize for a story for girls, 
and Patience Stapleton, Denver, Col., the 
second. Charlotte M. Vaille, Denver, 
Col., received the second for a sketch of 
adventure, Mrs. Mary B. Hussey, of Brazil, 
Ind., received the second for a story for 
boys. ‘The title of her story is “‘Davy.” 
The locality of the fortunate writers is 
worth noticing. The four iadies belong to 
the United States, three to the West. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe left Boston Tues- 
day for New Orleans. In New York she 
will be joined by Miss Maud Howe, and she 
will hold meetings in the interest of the 
woman's department in both New York 
and Philadelphia. Mrs. Howe has com- 
pleted her staff, which consists of Mrs. H. 
L. T. Wolcott, as general manager; Miss 
Maud Howe, literary department; Mrs. 
M. McBride, press department; Mrs. E. M. 
Ordway, of New Orleans, formerly of In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston, science de- 
partment; Miss Isabel Greeley, sales de- 
partment; Miss Josephine Chester, com- 
missioner from Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
L. P. Cloudman, Boston, general superin- 
tendent. ‘To this work Mrs. Wolcott has 
brought her executive talent, and her ex- 
perience, tact and judgment insure a suc- 
cess of this enterprise which is so fortunate 
as to secure her for general manager. 


> 





Sottip Comrort.— Every one likes to take 
solid comfort, and it may be enjoyed by every 
one who keeps Kidney-Wort in the house and 
takes a few doses at the first symptoms of an at- 
tack of Malaria, Rheumatism, Biliousness, Jaun- 
dice or any affection of the Liver, Kidneys or 
Bowels. It is a purely vegetable compound of 
roots, leaves, and berries known to have special 
value in kidney troubles. Added to these are 
remedies acting directly on 'the Liver and Bowels. 
It removes the cause of the disease and fortifies 
the system against new attacks. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW THE MILL-WHEEL WAS TURNED. 


Long years ago there were no mills 
where the farmer could take his wheat 
and have it ground into flour, or where he 
could take his corn and have it made into 
golden meal. He had to crush his gvrain 
himself between two heavy stones or 
pound it with a heavy stone pestle. 

In those days there lived a man witha 
very busy brain who was always trying to 
find out ways of making people more com- 
fortable. One day the idea of a mill came 
into this man’s busy brain. He thought 
how the grain could be ground fine between 
two heavy stones which could be turned by 
machinery set in motion by a wheel. The 
only difficulty was how to turn the wheel. 

No man would be able to stand all day 
and turn it; his arms would be tired before 
one bag of meal was ground. But Mr. 
Wiseman was sure he could find some way 
if he only worked long enough. So he 
kept on thinking and planning and look- 
ing about to see what he could do. One 
day he went out and flung himself down 
in the shade of an elm-tree to think. 

‘Ah, good tree!”’ he sighed, ‘‘you are so 
strong, so full of life, why can’t you turn 
my mill-wheel for me?” 

‘*But I have no power to move myself,” 
replied the tree. ‘All my strength is used 
in sending out new twigs and leaves. When 
I am very dusty, my friend, the wind, 
comes and shakes my branches for me. 
Here he comes now,” and a low murmur 
of delight arose from all the little boughs 
and leaves as the friendly wind set them 
astir. 

‘‘Well, that’s an idea.” said Mr. Wise- 
man to himself, ‘I'll ask the wind to help 
me.” 

‘Good wind,” he began, ‘*you have so 
much power, won’t you just stop a bit as 
you go on your way over the wide world, 
to turn my mill for me?” 

‘*With much pleasure,” returned the 
wind, “if you will make a windmill. Put 
it out in the field over there, where I have 
plenty of room to work, and I will whirl 
it all day for you.” 

*But [ don’t want a windmill,” said Mr. 
Wiseman. ‘I want to havea wheel turned 
which will set my mill-stones in motion.” 

‘*No use,” said the wind, *I can’t stop 
to talk longer with you. I must go to 
help a little sail-boat on the pond yonder. 
So good-by!”’ 

‘“*Well, is there nothing willing to help 
me?” said Mr. Wiseman, as he lay down 
on the ground again to think. 

Suddenly he seemed to hear a musical 
voice close beside him, saying, ‘*I w-o-r-k, 
w-o-r-k!” It was the brook singing to it- 
self as it rushed along past the elm-tree. 

‘*Well, if you work so hard, perhaps you 
will stop and help me a while. I wanta 
mill-wheel turned,” said the man. 

*“T will do it gladly,” said the brook, ‘‘if 
you will put it in my path just here where 
I jump over this big rock. Iecan turn it as 
I run along on my way to help the big 
river carry all the great vessels. Only 
don’t stop me totalk. The river is waiting 
for me.” 

So the brook went on singing to itself, 
**T w-o-r-k! Work! work! work!” 

Mr. Wiseman jumped up. 

‘Just the thing,” he cried. 

He called his friends to come and help 
him put up the mill, and when it was 
all done from floor to roof, and the great 
millstones and the bands and wheels were 
all in place, he set the wheel which was 
to turn them all. out in the hurrying 
brook, and there it is to this day, going 
round and round in the water, sending up 
now and then little pearly drops to play 
in the sunshine. ‘The brook keeps on sing- 
ing: “I w-o-r-k! w-o r-k! w-o-r-k!” and 
the great millstones inside the mill an- 
swer: ‘*Bus ee, zee, zee!""—Lucy Wheelock, 
in The Pansy. 





ADDITIONAL LEAFLETS. 


We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 


Freedom for Women. By Wendell 

Phillips, ° ° ° ° . 35¢c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 

Ednah D. Cheney, or aed - ldc. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 

setts. By Wm.I. Bowditch,  . 35c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 85e. per hun. 


LATEST LEAFLETS. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 

Ballot, . . ° . ° - 10c. per hun. 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 

George William Curtis. (Double 

leaflet), - 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, - 10c. per hun. 
Eminent Opinions on Suffrage, _. 10c. per hun. 
Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman, — . 10c. per hun. 
The five, postpaid, by mail, 90c. per hun. 


In no way can converts be made to 
woman suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 

These prices do not include postage, 
which should be sent with orders for leaf- 


lets. 
———  _ -*# e@e- —- -__ 
“I have no appetite,” complains many a suf- 
ferer. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives an appetite and 
enables the stomach to perform its duty. 


HUMOROUS. 


When was beef the highest? When the 
cow jumped over the moon. 


An auctioneer, in a recent handbill, ad- 
vertised for sale a large quantity of oil 
paintings ‘by some of the ancient masters 
of the day.” 


During the war, a lady passing from cot 
to cot through the wards of a hospital was 
shocked to hear one fellow laugh at her. 
She stopped to reprove the patient. ‘Why, 
ma’am,” says he, ‘you have given me a 
tract on the sin of dancing, when I have 
both legs shot off.’ 


A certain Nevada Judge, who had been 
a great scamp years before his accession to 
the bench, recognizing an old acquaintance 
in a prisoner brought before him, and sup- 
posing himself safe from recognition, ask- 
ed the prisoner what had become of the 
companions of his early life of crime. The 
reply was, ‘They are all hanged, your 
honor, except you and me.” 


There never was a better example of the 
concise form of expression common to the 
real Western American than the answer of 
the man of the Sierras, who, when asked 
about the character of a neighbor, replied: 
‘Mister, I don’t know very much about 
him; but my impression is that he’d make 
a first-class stranger.” 


After the battle of Chattanooga, the sur- 
geons made several incisions in the leg of 
a soldier who had been wounded in the 
knee by a musket-ball. Out of patience at 
last, the soldier exclaimed, ‘‘Why are you 
carving me up so?” ‘We're trying to tind 
the ball,” answered a surgeon. ‘*Why 
didn’t you ask for the ball in the first 
place?” indignantly cried the soldier; 
‘there it is, in my pocket!” 
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CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, atter suffering a aumber of years 
from thut loathsome disease, Catarrh, after try- 
ing every known remedy without success, at last 
found a prescription which completeiv cured and 
saved him trom death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 199 
Dean Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 


—oo-o— 





RuHEUMATISM usually settles in the back or 
limbs, and often so completely overpowers its 
victims that all business or labor has to be aban- 
doned. Our readers should remember that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not recommended as a 
positive specitic for rheumatism; its proprietors 
doubt if there is, or can be, such aremedy. But 
many people who were most severely afflicted 
state that they have heen positively cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The disease is often the re- 
sult of impure blood.—hence the power of this 
great medicine over it. Its success in many se- 
vere cases justifies us in recommending its use to 
all sufferers from rheumatism. 100 Doses One 


JANISPYLES 












me BEST THING KNOWN Fr 
WASHING#““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 































SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAME 
DOES h 
KIDNEY DISEASES y 
es ee 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 
nary , Jaundice, Constipa- 
(2 SOLID PROOF OF THIS. 
and RHEUMATISM, 
CLEANSINC the BLOOD 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY 8 
S PYLE, NEW YORK. 
AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, o 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 

By causing FREE ACTION of all tho crgans 

restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 


No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
AFE labor-saving compound, and 
4s 4 
“ Wu 
KLONEY-WORT. 
CURES OF 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
ous humors hong develope in Kidney anc Uri- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and functions, thereby 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 





re and in 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RI & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
8 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884. 








To introduce our goods and 
secure future trade, we will send 
you free of charge, if you will 
tend 20c. in stamps for postage, 
&c., 5 pretty Christmas Cards, 5 
nice New Year Cards, 1 lovely 
Birthday Card, beautiful gilt- 
bound floral Autograph Album 
illustrated with Liras, flowers, 
ferns, &c., @ handsome Photo- 








graphic Portrait of all the Pres- 

\% idents of the United States 

~~’ -—ai =< ~ neatly arranged in an album 
with a fac-simile Avtecrath cf each; also eur new Holiday Bork, 
Address J, W. BABCOCK & CO., CENTERSRUOK, CONN 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an t India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. . A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester,N. Y. 


35—191eow 
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If it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. It is a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med- 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


What DRACUT, Mass. 
Messrs. C.I. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 


Dear Sirs—I have suf- 
fered from kidney com- 


M laint and biliousness for 
an Did fteen years. Have tried 


everything and never got 
with an joe ad Last January, 
before L commences’ =e 

a ing Hoop’s SARSAPA 
Kidney Le everything I ate bloat- 


ed me all up, pain in my 
Complaint chest and arms, headache 

and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat gaything 
and it does not press me at all. Feel 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anythin 
about i Wah come cd me and ask what 
hink of it. Very tru ours, 
. ONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 
Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 


C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


: P$2, for 18c. 


= ‘It has been our custom to offer 
Beach year a sample package of our 
PAclegant Fringe Christmas and New 
Po Year Cards at cost, to introduce 
t , t¥ihem direct to the people, enabling 

=sthem to buy direct and pees 
Bw oS WII $7 themselves from the home dealers’ 
extortion, This year we otler 21 Large Imported Cards, 
composed of Fringe Birthday, Christmas and New 









Year's, assorted designs for only 13 cents, postpaid to any person 
returning this advertisement within 60 days. This package ordinarily 
sells for $2.00 and will not be sent to dealers. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. THE R. L. SPENCER CO., Importers, Hartford, Conn, 


Adams & Westlake. 
GIL AND GAS 


Heating Stoves 


Made in many sizes for warming rooms of all 
dimensions. WE MAK THE LARGEST 
VARIETY OF HEATING STOVES EXHIB- 
ITED in THE UNITED STATES. 


Call and see them in operation at our 


NEW STORE, 
78 & 80 Washington St. 


The Adams & Westlake Mig. Co. 
A LOVELY CHRISTMAS GIFT, 








Every Christmas we make the little 
sve 


















folks a Christmas Present. Thi 
we have something nice an 
To introduce our goods in 


we willsend to any boy or 

of charge, if you will send 20c, for 

sega, Ra A 3 pretty Dolls with 

penutitul life-like features, pretty curls 
es orb 






ustrated with birds, 
ferns, scrolls, &c., five lovely Christ- gam 
= mas Cards, one pretty Birthday Card ™ “ae 
and  50p. Ilustrated Holiday Book, ah, 
m=- ACME MFG. CO., Ivoryton, Conn, 













THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO. 


ge Vt ny to those forming clubs for the sale 
of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea and 
Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. WHITE TEA 
SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with 
DECORATED T 
with $15 and $18 orders. STEM WIND 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Setsof 44pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club »k containing a complete 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEACO, 
2to STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


. EDISOW’S 


Electric Light 60 Cents 


A Complete model Incandes- 
cent Electric Lamp with Bat- 
tery, Stand, Globe, Platena 
Burner, Wire, &c., with in- 
structions for putting in perfect 
operation, will be sent postpaid, 
for GO Cents. Stamps taken. 


—— FREDERICK LOWEY, 
Gj 96 Fulton Street, New York. 


. 
FREE Silks for Patchwork of 
Any lady sending 14 2c. stamps for three 47% 7 
months subscription to the Home Guest, our Popular/¥ 
Literary Magazine, we wil! present free 1 ey sheet % 
k 
















assorted Silk Blocks for patchwork, 1 package Embroid 
Silk, assorted colors, 1 lovely Pongee Silk Handkerchief, “«- 
size 20 x 20, and 1 Book of Fancy Work, new stitches, designs, &c, 
THE R.L. SPENCER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work bas just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 





1884. 1885. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Perkins’ Easy Anthems, *Y;,9;,Pesixs: 4 


84 Anthems of the best quality, and not dif- 
ficult. $1, or $9 per doz. 
JOHNSON, 


American Anthem Book. 2o%%0™, 


thems of good character, and not difficult. 


or $12 per dozen. 
’ W.O. PE I . 
Perkins’ Anthem Book. vnsita‘and easy cote: 
tion, which has sold largely for years. $1 50, or 
$13 50 per dozen. 


TENNEY 
108 An- 
$1 25, 


W. O. Perkins. 88 Anthems, 
Anthem Harp. 20 Chants and Responses of “fine 


quality, and moderately difficult. $125, or $12 
per dozen. 


Emerson’s Book of Anthems. ',, °s4. =z 


Anthems of convenient length, very graceful and 
melodious. Moderately difficult. $125, or $12 
per dozen. 


Dow's Collection of Responses and Sen- 


TENCES. 80 short pieces of the best character, 
80 cents, or 87 20 per dozen, 


’ T 
Dressler’s Sacred Selections, jii;./2"**et in 
tion. 225 pieces. 352 large pages. $150, or 
$13 50 per doz. 


J.M.Cnapwick. Rich and taste- 
Gem Gleaner. ful music. $1, or $9 per dozen. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘*A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The beat of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition,paperbinding . ... . $ 26 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


CACTUS BALM. 


ACTUS BALM is nota greasy, dirty mess, but is 

clean, pure and wholesome. It has been in use 
during the past four years in Boston and vicinity, and 
has won golden opinions from the thousands who have 
tested, trigd and proved its virtues. CACTUS BALM 
is conceded to be “a HAIR GROWER and PREVEN.- 
TIVE of PREMATURE BALDNESS.” Unsur- 
passed as “A DRESSING FOR THE HAIR,” “A 
SURE CURE FOR SALT RHEUM and other 
ECZEMAS” and the ‘best preparation for the Hair, 
Scalp or Skin that the ingenuity of man has yet dis- 
covered.”” 
Mn response to many requests it is now put in market 
in 10 cent, 50 cent and $1 packages, and is for sale at 
retail by the leading druggists and hair dressers and at 


wholesale by 
WEEKS & POTTER, 
CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY, 
GILMAN BROs., 
SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., 
RUST, BROS. & BIRD, &e., &e. 
SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 
349 Washington Street. 


GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL PLATING 


A Useful Trade, Easily Learned. 
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In order to meet a long felt 
1 @ want for a convenient and 
portable PLATING AP- 
PAKATUs, with which anyone can do the finest 
quality of Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating on 
Vatches, Chains, Kings, Knives, Forks, aud 
Spoons, I have made the above low-priced set, 
consisting of Tank, lined with Acid-Proof Cement, 
Three Cells of Hattery that will deposit 30 
»enny-weights of metal a day, Hanging Bars, 
Wire. Gold Solution. one quart of Silver So- 
lution and half a gallon of Nickel, Also a Box 
of Bright Lustre,that will give the metal the bright 
and lustrous appearance of finished work. 
Remember, these solutions are not exhausted, but will 
PLATE any number of articles if the simple Book 
of Instructions is followed. Any one can do it. 
A Woman's Work. FOR FIFTY CENTS EX- 
TRA will send Six Chains or Rings that can be 
Gold Plated and sold for Two Dollars more than 
the whole outfit cost. Our book, “GOLD AND SILVER 
FOR THE PEOPLES which offers unrivalled in- 
ducements to all, together with a Silver-Plated 
Scarf-Pin—done with one of these sets—wil) be sent 
REE, Remember this isa practical ontfit and I 
wi!l warrant it, or it can be returned at my ex- 
pense, Will be sent C.O. D. if desired, upon receipt 
of #150, balance to be collected when delivered. 
Next size outfit, with Tank, 12x10x6, only $5. Try it. 
Prone. ever 35° per cent. Book, with Scarf- 
n, Free. ress 

. FREDERICK LOWEY, 

96 & 98 Fulton St., New York. 


66 As a dressing for the hair, is 

CACTUS | eminently delightful and whole- 

BALM some; I have found itof especial 

benefitin relieving headache and 

nervous or neuralgic pains.” SUSAN 0. VOGL, 
(Woman's Journal), Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coffee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 








MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Btre 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the fall 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal! Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual, 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 

“Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 

Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 

and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 

Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was une of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 
m., announcements or information, address tke 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, ~ 











Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 
ne graded course of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labees® 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


ma FOR BOTH SEXES. 

néer care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from rm 3 Street cain, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulne-s, “Extensive 
grounds, New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
A year co 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 














1884, anply early to ensure admission. ‘or cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


Co., Pa. 


BOOKS ON ART EMBROIDERY. 


Colors of Flowers. Describes 70 flowers, how to 
work, colors to be used, &c., &c. By mail, 35e. 
2. 125 New Stitches for Crazy Patthwork, with full 
instructions. By mail, 25c, 
3. Cross-stitch Patterns, 100 choice new designs, 
alphabets, flowers, figures, &c. By mail, 25c. 
4. How to Crochet. Teaches all the stitches. 5c. 
5. Twine Crochet, Directions tor lambriquins, &c. lic. 
6. Fine Thread Crochet, Edging. insertion, &c., lc. 
Hair Pin Crochet. How todvoit.designs, &c., lc. 
Drawn Work, Complete instructions & illus., 25. 
Tidy Patterns, forJava & Honey Comb Canvas, 25c. 








10. Stamping Outfit, best yet owt. Complete, SLi”. 
Send stamp tor circular with full descriptions. The nine 
books and outfit complete, $2.5), post pair. 
W. P. PRAY, Box 2220. New York. 





Send six cents ter postage and 

receive free, acostly box of 

8 goods which will help all, of 

either sex, to more money right away than anything 


else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At onceaddress Truz & Co., Augusta, Me. 





of the season, cooked to order, at very r ble 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


CONSUMPTION, 


Ihave a positive remedy fort sease ; by its u 
thonsands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREER, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P. O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 








FREE HOLIDAY PACKAGE. 


To introduce our goods and secure future trade, we well send 
you (free of charge) if you will send 20 cents in stamps for 
postage, etc.,5 pretty Christmas Cards, 5 nice New Year 
5 lovely Birthday Cards, a beautiful Gilt Bound Floral Autograph 
Album illustrated with birds, flowers, ferns, etc.,a handsome Pho- 
tographic Album of all the Presidents of the United States with auto- 











h ature of each, also, Our New Illustrated Holiday Book, 
T's. ANUFACTURING ©0O., Hartford, 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from Page 401.) 
pends wholly upon his merit, not at all 
upon the accident of birth. In many 
aces the birth has determined all. In 
ndia the lines of caste were impassable 
barriers, no matter how great the merit 
—Brahmin and Pariah could never meet. 
And so with the nobility in medizval Eu- 
rope, so with master and slave in America 
thirty years ago. Upon the portal of each 
young life was written the superscription 
of the infernal gates—‘‘All hope abandon 
ye who enter here.” The flame of war 
passed over us, and this curse was burned 
away. So far as men are concerned, birth 
now determines nothing. What I ask for 
is that every avenue to profit, honor, com- 
fort, fame, shall be open to every woman 
as widely as to every man. Their sex im- 
poses disabilities enough; society should 
noljadd to them. What I desire is that ever 
field of useful labor, that every opportuni- 
ty for noble endeavor, shall be open just as 
wide to my little girls as to my little boys; 
let them struggle on equal terms, and let 
the worthiest succeed. 

Now let us consider some objections, At 
the outset, we find the first great objection 
that always encounters any innovation or 
reform, and that is ridicule. When Co- 
lumbus told the council of Salamanca that 
he could reach the East by sailing West, 
that the world was round, that men stood 
upon the other side like flies upon the ceil- 
ing, how they laughed! When Robert 
Fulton proposed to propel a boat without 
rower, wind, or tide, simply by boiling a 
little water, they christened his enterprise 
**Fulton’s Folly.” Now we are very little 
like Columbus or Fulton, but we too are 
right, and the ridicule which some years 
ago assailed the suffragists with such effect 
is now in a moribund condition. 

But it is urged that woman has no inter- 
ests separate from those of man, that she 
needs no special protection. Is this so? 
Wherever woman owns property which 
she would. relieve from unjust taxation, 
wherever she has a son whom she would 
pomerve irom temptations of the ale 

ouse, or a daughter from the enticements 
of a libertine, or a husband whom she 
would rescue from the conscriptions of 
war, she has separate interests which she 
is entitled to protect. So long as her chil- 
dren are in law the property of the father, 
so long as she is excluded from the privi- 
lege of any lawful vocation, she has a 
claim quite distinct from that of man. 

You say she has all the rights she needs. 
Who is to decide this? Have youandIa 
right to say what her requirements are, or 
is not that for her alone to determine? So 
said the masters in the old days of slavery : 
‘*The slaves have all they need.” So long 
as the right to pass upon that very ques- 
tion was withheld from them, they had not 
all they needed. 

‘“*But woman can control legislation by 

- her influence.” My friend, if it were pro- 
posed to take away from you the right to 
vote, would you regard it a satisfactory 
argument to be told that your influence 
would still remain ? If she has influence, she 
is entitled to that and her vote too. You 
have no right to deprive a man of his over- 
coat because you leave him his coat. But 
there are women so unfortunate in their 
station, and, it may be, so unattractive in 
themselves, that they have not the influ- 
ence to guide asingle vote. It is the weak 
and helpless to whom the law should give 
strength. 

“But women do not fight, they cannot 
defend society, therefore they should have 
no voice in guiding its councils.” Well, if 
this is to be the basis of suffrage, then be 
logical, shut out the men who cannot bear 
arms, the aged, the cripples, the infirm, 
and, first of all, exclude from the franchise 
the coward who will not fight. Let the 
man’s influence be measured by the 
strength of his arm and the accuracy of 
his aim. If physical force is the basis of 


suffrage, then the most perfect of all gov- | 


ernments was that when, in the decaying 
days of the Roman Empire, the chief ruler 
was chosen by the suffrages of the Pra- 
torian Guards. Think too of this!—If 
women do not defend the State, they do not 
attack it. If physical force is necessary 
for protection and women cannot exercise 
it, you must remember that it is against 
men and not against women that it is to be 
employed. 

But they tell us woman does not desire 
the suffrage. How do you know? What 
opportunity has she ever had for saying 
so? Let it be enacted that all women who 
so desire may vote; and within four years 
how many will there be who will not avail 
themselves of this provision ? 

But It makes no difference whether all 
women want to vote or whether most wom- 
en want to vote; so long as there is one 
woman who insists upon this right, the 
justice of America cannot afford to refuse 


t. 

Men talk too much as if the question of 
granting the suffrage ought to depend 
upon how woman was going to vote. 
Some would deny it to her because they 
think she would vote wrong ; others are in 
favor of equal suffrage because they be- 
lieve it will be the means of ee 
great reforms. Suppose it was proposec 
to make your right to vote dependent upon 
the condition that you would vote for pro- 
tection, or free trade, or civil service re- 
form, or prohibition, what would your an- 
swer be? ‘‘My friend, it is none of your 
business how I am going to vote; I have as 

ood a right to determine these questions 
or mayeut as you have.” So it is with 
woman. It is none of our business how 
she votes. Her right to be heard through 
the ballot is paramount to all questions 
that you are asking her to vote for. 

My claim for the ballot for woman is 
that it is eternally right, and that we can 
safely leave the consequences to Provi- 
dence. There need be no looking back. 
God never planted a regret in the heart of 
man or nation that did its duty. Thatisa 
soil in which remorse will not grow. 

Do you say that women are not compe- 
ent? that they are intellectually inferior? 





My antediluvian friend, did you ever go to 
a school where boys and girls of the same# 
age recited together? Who stood at the 
head of your class? was it a boy or a girl? 

Wherever woman has been tried in ad- 
ministrative affairs she has proved success- 
ful. The same qualities which enable her 
to administer the affairs of the household 
have enabled her to administer successful- 
ly the affairs of government. The reigns 
of Elizabeth in England, of Isabella in 
Spain, of Maria Theresa in Austria, of 
Catherine II. in Russia, bear comparison 
not merely with the general average of 
kingship, but with its most illustrious ex- 
amples. Charles V. chose women to gov- 
ern his provinces because he found them 
better qualified for administrative duties. 
John Stuart Mill tells us that in a careful 
examination of the affairs of India, when- 
ever he found a province free from the al- 
most universal corruption that prevailed, 
its finances economically administered, and 
law observed, he found it under the gov- 
ernment of an Indian princess. Woman 
has had but few opportunities, but where 
oe has been tried she is not found want- 

ng. 

Kna there can be no doubt that in mat- 
ters of moral purity her standard is high- 
er than that of man. Will the best conse- 
quences result, think you, from a system 
of government which gives a voice to lust 
and intemperance and violence, and denies 
it to the virtue and the purity of home? 
Have we not a right to say that a full and 
complete representation of all humanity 
should include the types of its better as 
well as its baser qualities? 

* The world is beginning to think so. The 
night wanes, the day dawns. ‘The reform 
is coming as certain as to-morrow’s sun. 
You can see the evidences everywhere. 
Not many years ago in our mother a 
land, and even here in our own free repub- 
lic, a wife had no rights that her husband 
was bound torespect. ‘The personal prop- 
erty in her possession became his by the 
very act of marriage, her outstanding 
claims became his as soon as _ he saw fit to 
reduce them to possession. ‘The rents and 
profits of her realty were his during the 
marriage, and if a child was born to them, 
continued his for life. She had no right 
to control the disposition of a farthing of 
money or a foot of ground, save as he 
might direct. However brutal or unfaith- 
ful he might be, she had no right to leave 
him. ‘Their children belonged of right to 
him alone. Hecould beat her at will, just 
as a teacher to-day, by a strange survival 
of barbarism, may beat his pupil, that le- 

al outrage being in like manner euphemis- 
tically called ‘*moderate physical correc- 
tion,” her only protection being that the 
rod be no thicker than the ae little 
finger. She was bound to obey him in all 
things short of the commission of a crime. 

Gradually the barriers of this legalized 
tyranny gave way. At first the reform 
affected only the wealthy, and the sepa- 
rate trust estates of married women were 
placed under the protection of courts of 
equity. Then came the enabling acts, per- 
mitting her to carry on a separate busi- 
ness, to hold property, and in some cases 
to make contract. ‘*Physical correction” 
became a thing of the past, and great 
wrongs committed upon the wife became 
grounds for divorce, until at last there is a 
condition more nearly resembling equality. 
In the Territories of Wyoming and Wash. 
ington full rights of suffrage are accorded 
her. In Sweden, England, Ontario and 
Nova Scotia she may vote in municipal 
elections ; in some of our States school suf- 
frage has been granted her. The wedge 
of reform has entered, and each year it is 
driven further in. The drift of these 
events is unmistakable, and another gener- 
ation will not pass away before woman 
suffrage throughout the extent of this 
whole republic will have been an estab- 
lished fact. The great reforms portrayed 
by Whittier in his political creed are all 
in process of accomplishment: 

The power which broke their prison bar 

And set the duskv millions free, 
And welded in the flames of war 
The Union fast to Liberty,— 
Shall it not deal with other ills? 
Redress the red man’s grievance, break 
The Circean cup that shames and kills, 
And Labor full requital make. 
Op such alone as fitly bear 
Thy civic honors, bid them fall, 
And call thy daughters forth to share 
The rights and duties pledged to all. 


Miss Lillie Mitchell sang *‘Never Again.” 


MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


Mrs Mary A. Livermore said it was evi- 
dent that a work of this kind could not be 
carried on without money. Woman suf- 
frage had not yet been so popular that 
they had received much financial encour- 
agement from men. She asked those who 
desired to become members to sign their 
names. There would also be a collection 
taken, and though the money of the wives 
itinerated around in the pockets of their 
husbands, she hoped they would feel the 
urgency of raising money. They were sure 
to win, and that before long. It had been 
said that if women had the right to vote, 
they would put the priesthood in power. 
She thought they might do worse. If Pro- 
fessor Swing or Dr. Thomas were chosen 
to the Mayoralty of Chicago, it could not 
be much worse than the selection of Carter 
Harrison had been for the city. She would 
not admit under any circumstances or at any 
time, that she was wrong in this movement. 
The women were the reserves in this great 
battle of life and moral reform, and they 
call aloud, O God, why do not the noble 
men around us call upon us to aid them in 
the work in which they are engaged? She 
charged her audience not to regard the 
preceedings of this convention as a mere 
entertainment, but to go to their homes and 
work diligently for the great cause of 
woman and her unquestioned rights under 
the law. 

Mrs. Mary. E. Haggart, of Indiana, said 
that the woman suffrage movement had 
been laughed at from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, but in spite of that, the old Black- 
stone code for women had been almost en- 
tirely wiped out. With all woman’s pre- 


patches, she still desired something high- 
er, nobler, and better. The pale women 
who drink vinegar, read bad novels, and 
lean upon their dressmaker, were about the 
only class now left to justify the boast of 
man that women were convenient ivies for 
stalwart oak trees. If to be womanly 
meant to be weak, physically and mentally, 
she was glad that the womanliness of 
woman was fast disappearing. If to be 
manly meant to drink whiskey, to chew 
tobacco, and to spit, swear, and fight, then 
she was glad that man’s manliness was dis- 
appearing and he was partaking of the 
higher graces. Much had been said about 
the true influence of women, but grave- 
yards were filled with women who had 
died in shedding theirinfluence. ‘The self- 
sacrifice and self-improvement of woman 
does not require that woman shall be wiped 
out forthe benefit of another. Woman 
does not vote because, she is told, the 
rights of government were the elements of 
force; but if woman was not allowed to 
enact the laws, sheshould not be compelled 
to respectthem. If women could vote and 
assist in the affairs of government, there 
would be no wars, and the maintenance of 
armies would not be necessary. Woman’s 
power of reason and of arbitration would 
avoid the disasters of war. It was claimed 
that the Bible pictured woman as subordi- 
nate, but that was not true. The first 
woman mentioned in the Bible achieved 
immortality. Mother Eve showed a nat- 
ural and laudable desire to obtain knowl- 
edge. She certainly showed the strength 
of her mind in leading Adam to do her 
will, while he showed his by following 
hers. Women were joint heirs with men in 
the God-given rights of government, and 
there were certain intelligent women in 
Massachusetts called ‘**Remonstrants” who 
seemed to be afraid that they would “jump 
their sphere” if suffrage was pone them, 
and they had petitioned the Legislature to 
keep them in -their place by refusing to 
grantthem the ballot. ‘The address of Mrs. 
Haggart was most vigorous, and fairly 
bristled with sharp points in behalf of 
woman suffrage. With eloquence and 
satire she combated the theories of those 
who contended that woman unsexed her- 
self when she took a part in the manage- 
ment of governmental affairs. She dis- 
cussed the theory of politics, and denied 
that a ‘‘dirty pool” was all that constituted 
the true idea of politics, but claimed that 
with the influence of woman, politics would 
be purified, statesmanship elevated, the 
country advanced, and an act of justice 
rendered to a class which had long been 
the victim of tyranny and injustice. The 
government, in refusing to grant the 
rights which it guaranteed to all citizens, 
to one-half of the community, was a col- 
ossal tyranny. Either women were or 
were not citizens. If yes, then she exer- 
cised none of the functions of citizenship. 
If no, then there was no excuse for the 
unprincipled piracy of her rights and prop- 
erty. Whatever was guaranteed to the 
people of the United States by the Consti- 
tution was guaranteed to woman as wellas 
man. ‘The speaker inveighed against the 
injustice under which women labored, but 
predicted a grand success as an act of jus- 
tice to the struggling women, who were 
now deprived of rights vouchsafed by the 
fundamental laws of the land. 


An announcement was made that next 
Saturday at 2 o’clock a Cook County Wom- 
an Suffrage Association would be formed 
at the Sherman House. 

LUCY STONE. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone promised, as the hour 
was late, not to make a speech, but she 
wished to tell how pleasant it had seemed 
to her to listen to the younger voices that 
had spoken. She was glad to know that 
an association was to be formed here, and 
she hoped the men would join and help it 
along. ‘The IJnter-Ocean had given much 
of its space to a report of this work, so 
that many people who were not present 
would be enabled to read what they were 
doing. Some men thought it was of small 
concern that women had no vote, and wom- 
en sometimes thoughtlessly said they 
didn’t wish to vote. The flag of the coun- 
try floated not over women free as men, 
but over women as subjects. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell offered a reso- 
lution extending the thanks of the dele- 
gates to the ladies of Chicago for hospi- 
talities and courtesies during their stay in 
the city, and also thanking the daily press 
of the city for their fair reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention. 

After singing the old long-metre doxol- 
ogy, in which the audience all joined, the 


Convention adjourned. 
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Harper’s Young People. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 





Tne serial and short stories in HaRPER’s Youne 
PEOPLE have all the dramatic interest that juvenile 
fiction can possess, while they are wholly free from 
what is pernicious or vulgarly sensational. The hu- 
morous stories and pictures are full of innocent fun, 
and the papers on natural history and science, travel, 
and the facts of life, are by writers whose names give 
the best assurance of accuracy and value. Illustrated 
papers on athletic sports, games, and pastimes give 
tull information on these subjects. There is nothing 
cheap about it but its price. 





An epitome of everything that is attractive and de- 
sirable in juvenile literature.— Boston Courier. 

A weekly feast of good things to the boys and girls 
in every family which it visits.— Brooklyn Union. 

It is wonderful in its wealth of pictures, information 
and interest.— Christian Advocate, N. Y. 
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SINGLE NuMBERS, Five Cents each. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with 
out the express order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 





dilection for china painting and crazy-quilt 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





SUFFRAGE MEETING IN NATICK. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 
NATICK, Dec. 11, 1884. 

The Woman Suffrage meeting in Natick, 
last Monday evening, was held in the vestry 
of the Congregational church. Owing 
partly to other meetings in progress at the 
same time, the audience was not large. 
But those present appreciated the clear and 
logical arguments of Miss Hindman, and 
enjoyed the bright and witty hits made by 
Miss Buxton. The advantages gained from 
the meeting were not confined to the in- 
structive addresses of the speakers. Two 
of our prominent ministers, Rev. Mr. Suth- 
erland (Baptist), and Rev. Dr. Sturgis 
(Congregational), responded to invitations 
to speak, and gave their hearty endorse- 
ment of the cause. Owing to a previous 
engagement, Mr. Sutherland was unable to 
get to the meeting until late, but in his re- 
marks he was specially earnest and de- 
cided, and urged in emphatic language the 
importance of woman suffrage. Dr. Stur- 
gis also was very cordial. He approved 
the measure, and advocated it in well- 
chosen words, showing that he was ready 
to stand up and be counted as an advocate 
of woman suffrage. ‘The meeting was 
held in the vestry of his church. 

Rev. Mr. Maynard, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church, and Rev. Mr. Davis (Metho- 
dist), are staunch friends and advocates of 
woman suffrage, but were unable to attend 
the meeting on account of other engage- 
ments. With such a hearty endorsement 
by so many of our clergy, our cause cer- 
tainly ought to advancein Natick. At the 
meeting several members were gained for 
the State Association, and quite a large pro- 
portion of the audience joined the local 


Woman Suffrage Club. 
O. A. CHENEY. 
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PaRLor Suits of the new designs and very 
nice upholstery at one price, wholesale and re- 
tail, at Paine’s. 


Aut the world over where Christmas cards are 
given, L. Prang’s artistic designs are always wel- 
come. No foreign conceptions can ever excel 
these American productions, and that their ex- 
—_— merits are —_ appreciated is shown by 
the eagerness with which they are selected from 
among the myriad others now sold. They can 
be found at all the prominent stores. 


Tue old Archway Bookstore of Messrs. De- 
Wolfe, Fiske & Co. is in readiness for the holiday 
trade. Its stock of books, albums, Christmas 
cards, etc., is large and varied, and the prices 
put upon them are low enough to satisfy the most 
economical. A new room has recently been 
opened, where an extensive assortment of Christ- 
mas cards in a thousand and one lovely designs 
are kept, together with illustrated poems in fring- 
ed and hand-painted covers. 


Miss M. S. Newman, 27 Beacon Street, corner 
of Bowdoin, is the only woman-florist in town, 
and her taste in arranging flowers shows the deli- 
cate appreciation of the true and beautiful in 
“God's tield thoughts,"’ as Beecher calls them. 
She is now ready for the holiday trade. 


Furs always make an acceptable present, es- 
cially if they are of the elegant and durable 
ind to be obtained of Henry Crine, the wholesale 
dealer,who at the holiday season gives the public 
the benefit of furs all of the best quality and at 
manufacturer’s prices. His choice stock of ladies’ 
fancy furs, fur trimmings and made garments 
must be seen to be appreciated. 


ORIENTAL rugs are being sold at less than auc- 
tion prices by John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


Most people save money in proportion as some 
systematic method compels it. Those women 
who have taken Endowment policies in the Prov- 
ident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia find it 
easy and practical to thus lay by for the future. 
Messrs. Hi and Holway, General Agents, at 
119 Devonshire Street, Boston, have been repre- 
sentatives of that “Quaker Co.” for more than 
eighteen years, and their knowledge and experi- 
ence are worth consulting. 


Messrs. Hewirns & Hoxuis, at 4 Hamilton 
Place, have their counters crowded with the finest 
gifts for gentlemen. Parties in search of presents 
that combine usefulness with neatness and beau- 
ty will not fail in finding here just what they 
want. 


WE call attention to the advertisement of the 
new bookstore, at 45 Tempie Place, where Messrs. 
Cleaves, Macdonald & Co. can show some of the 
finest holiday books to be found in Boston. 
Books are gifts always acceptable, and are con- 
stant reminders of the giver. The stock to be 
found at this§cosey place is of a high standard, 
and the prices uniformly low. 


THERE is no better place to buy Christmas 
vards than at James P. Magee’s, 38 Bromfield 
Street. The stock contains also all the recent 
English |publications, besides a large collection 
of Bibles, prayer-books, hymnals and photograph 
albums. 


ALmost every thing that can be thought of in 
the way of Fine Fancy goods as a Christmas 

resent can be found at Alvan L. Lovejoy’s, 423 
Washin ton Street. Notice advertisement and 
follow advice. 


Messrs. Lockwoop, Brooxs & Co.—A very 
exceptional san = buying books is now 
offered at the store of kwood, Brooks & Co., 
17 Franklin Street. On account of the withdraw- 
al of Mr. Lockwood from the business, by reason 
of ill health, the whole stock must be sold by 
Jan. Ist. They advertise a clearing out sale at 
from 40 to 80 per cent discount, and the choice 
stock has been assorted into sections for conven- 
ient inspection, thus giving customers a chance 
to select without trouble or delay, as each book 
is marked in plain figures. This is one rare op- 
portunity for book-buyers. A few dollars will 
almost stock a library. It is of general regret 
that Mr. Lockwood is forced to leave the busi- 
ness, which he has made so eminent, and it is 
hoped that in the fresh fields and pastures new 
to which he is going, he will fully recover the old- 
time wealth of health and vigor. 


At the H. L. Hastings’ Boston Bible Home, 47 
Cornhill, will be found the largest assortment in 
New England of Bibles, prayer-books, hymnals 
and Testaments, suitable for church, Sunday- 
school and home, and at the lowest prices. Also 
a very attractive lot of holiday and standard 
ans per are offered, at prices remarkably 


ow. All Christmas book and card buyers 


should visit this cosey store. 





Messrs. Macutiar, Parker & Co.,are pre- 
pared to meet the usual December inquiry for 
their ready-made overcoats, which have such 
name and fame throughout New England. By the 
recent addition of the adjoining large store, the 
exhibit this season the largest assortment of moods 
in this special line ever made in their workshops 
in one season. Suitable and sensible holiday pres- 
ents for gentlemen they also keep in large varie- 
ty, and ladies will find this a profitable place for 
satisfactory gifts. 


Guy Brotuers, at 33 Bedford Street, have an 
immense stock of holiday presents, which wil! 
repay inspection. Prices very low. 


For refinement and taste in furniture and drap- 
eries, John B. Souther & Co, 7 Haymarket 
Square, have no superiors. Everything to adorn 
the interior of a house, in their line, can be se- 
lected with satisfaction, equally as to article or 
cost. As advisers to purchasers they are helpful 
and reliable in ali respects. 








1885. 
Harper’s Bazar. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


HaRPER’s Bazar is the only paper in the world that 
combines the choicest literature and the finest art il- 
lustrations with the latest fashions and methods of 
household adornment. Its weekly illustrations and 
descriptions of the newest Paris and New York styles, 
with its useful pattern-sheet supplements and cut pat. 
terns, by enabling ladies to be their own dressmakers, 
save many times the cost of subscription. Its papers 
on cooking, the management of servants, and house- 
keeping in its various details, are eminently practical. 
Much attention is given to the interesting topic of so- 
cial etiquette, and its illustrations of art needlework 
are acknowledged to be unequalled. Its literary merit 
is of the highest excellence, and the unique character 
of its humorous pictures has won for it the name of 
the American Punch. 


HARPER'S 


PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S WEEELY...ccccccccccccccccccce $4 00 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ......... eovcccccece 4 00 
BARPER'S BASAR occccccccvccecccccccccses 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE Ccecececcocccce 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers).....csceseeeeees 10 00 


Postage Free to ali subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Volumes of the Bazar begin with the first 
Number for January of each year. When no time is 
mentioned, it will be understuod that the subscriber 
wishes to commence with the Number next after the 
receipt of order. 

The last Five Annual Volumesof HARPER’s BAZAR 
in neat cloth binding, will be sent by mail, postage 

aid, or by express, free of expense (provided the 
reight does not exceed one dollar per volume), for 
$7 00 per volume. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $100 each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with- 
out the express order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Addvess HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Littell’s Living Age. 
tan. | LU puvitshed tor meee than torey 


years, and has met with continuous 
commendation and success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty- 
four pages each, or more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly. It presents 
in an inexpensive form, consider- 


. | ing its amount of matter, and with 
a@ combined. freshness and com- 
1 | Ae pleteness nowhere else attempted, 
The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stoe 
rles, Sketches of Travel and pepe Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political In ormation, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Lit- 
erature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in 
every department of Literature, Science, Politics, and 
Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of 
Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, 
furnishes, from the great and generally inaccessible 
mass of this literature, the only compilation, that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COM- 
PLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of 
immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 
poe a of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his 

amily general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 

“Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in Tue Livine Ace in their best moods, . Art, 
science, and literature find fresh and eloquent expres- 
sion in its pages from the pens of the best writers of 
the day; and the reader is kept well abreast of the cur- 
rent thought of the age.” — Boston Journal. 

“It has now for many years held the first place of all 
our serial publications. . The only possible objection 
that could urged to itis the immense amount of 
reading it gives. . There is nothing noteworthy in sci- 
ence, art, literature, biography, philosophy, or religion 
that cannot be found in it. . Its readers are supplied 
) neg a) best literature of the day.” — The Churchman, 

ew lork. 

“It has long been one of the most attractive literary 

companions of the time, and it_may be truthfully and 

cordially said that it never offers a dry or valueless 
age.”’ — New- York Tribune. 

“ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, yet 
ry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all are 
found here; and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of 
the Living Age. . It furnishes more for the money it 
costs than any other periodical within our knowledge.” 
— The Watchman, Boston. 

“ With each revolving year it increases in value. . No 
other periodical gives so diversified a view of current 
literature.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 

“ There is nothing like it.” — Christian at Work, N.Y. 

“It has for us an interest and value beyond those of 
any other publication. Coming once a week, it gives, 
while yet resh, Se of the foremost wri- 
ters of the day.” — Montreal Gazette. 

** Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“It enables the reader to keep pace with the best 






















thought and literary work of our time.”— Christian ~ 


Union, New York. 

“ Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — WV. ¥. World. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
sx yo goths Cnfeage feonme Journal. P 

- saves not only time, but money.” — Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. ’ " - 

“It has t indisp ble.” — New- York Observer. 

“It still keeps tothe front, as the best of all maga- 
zines. If limited to but one publication, we would in- 
finitely prefer Tue Livine AGe to all others. . It stands 
alone in its excellence.” —Morning Star, Wilmington, N.C. 

“It is one of the marvels of the age.” — Spectator, 
Hamilton, Canada. - 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

es TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1885, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of ‘1884 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 
sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature, 


{* Possessed of Tor LivinG AGE and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will 
find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Phila. 
Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.50, Tue Living AcE and any one of the Amer- 

Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, foe ; or, for $9.50, THE LIVING 
AGE and the St. Nicholas or dippincott's Monthly. 

‘Address, LITTELL & CO.. Boston, 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 


RHODE ISLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The Annual Convention of the Rhode Is- 
land Woman Suffrage Association began in 
the hall of the House of Representatives, 
at the State House, Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 3. The hall was thronged. 

The Rey. Fred. A. Hinckley called the 
meeting to order, in the absence of the 
President, and said: 


The history of the world was the history 
of the rise and progress of human liberty. 
He alluded tothe part of their honored guest 
(Mr. Douglass) in the struggle against 
slavery. They were here to-night to plead, 
not for a section or a class, but for libert 
for each and all. They were here to as 
that the same principle which had removy- 
ed the word ‘“‘white” from the Constitution 
should efface the word *“‘male.”” Women 
were of the people, and a government of 
the people with the women left out was a 
sham. ‘*We summon this State of Rhode 
Island to-day, as we have often summoned 
it before, to consider that the ideal of lib- 
erty to-day is higher thaninthe past. We 
want man to consider woman neither as an 
inferior to be scorned, nor as an angel to 
be worshipped, but as a self-respecting 
equal.” 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


Mr. Frederick Douglass said he was in full 
sympathy with this cause, and did all he 
could to promote it. In such aconvention 
man was the sinner, and should take a back 
seat; woman was the preacher, and held 
the post of honor. No man could speak 
for woman as woman. could speak for her- 
self. ‘The man struck was the m%n to cry 
out. “Who would .be free themselves 
must strike the blow.” Nevertheless this 
was the cause of human brotherhood as 
well as of human sisterhood. ‘I am here 
from a sense of gratitude as well as sym- 
pathy. When I remember what woman 
has done to break the fetters of the en- 
slaved, I should be ashamed of myself to 
fail to speak in her cause. Nothing new 
can be expected from my lips this evening. 
When such women as Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary Livermore, Susan B. Anthony, Lu- 
cretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Eliza- 
beth B. Chace, and others have dealt with 
this subject, it must readily be adinitted 
that the field has not only been reaped, 
but gleaned. Yet the truths long and often 
spoken cannot be too often repeated. It 
will be time enough for reformers to go in 
search of new truths when the old truths 
long ago discovered shall have entered in- 
to the life of the nation. With the men 
and women of the anti-slavery agitation it 
was line upon line, precept upon precept. 
There has been no new word said in morals, 
religion, or politics within the past ten 
years. The loftiest utterance of to-day on 
the question of morals cannot transcend 
the Golden Rule. There is no such thing as 
new truth or old truth. Error may be new 
or it may be old, but truth is eternal and 
indestructible.” .... 

The thought which first thrilled the 
heart and nerved the soul of woman to 
high endeavor was a desire for personal 
liberty. Her first utterance was a fiery 
protest against the fetters in which she 
had been bound for ages. It heralded the 
greatest revolution the world has yet 
seen, since it involved the social and le- 
gal elevation of one half the human race. 
The brave women who began the work 
were Sarah and Angelina Grimke and 
Abby Kelly. In judging {the progress of 
this cause, we should measure, not from 
the heights to be gained, but from the 
depths from which it had come. It is well 
to consider the past, as a source of encour- 
agement for the future, and looking back. 
we are impressed with the fact that no 
cause has made such wonderful progress 
as this woman’s movement. ‘lhe time can 
be remembered when woman was not al- 
lowed to lift up her voice for the dumb 
millions or for herself. Such conduct was 
looked upon as disorder, and she was 
promptly met with the words of St. Paul: 
“T suffer not a woman to teach.” Young 
men blushed for their sisters, old men for 
their daughters, because they dared to 
speak ona platform. ‘To-day the élite of 
the land listen with delight to the wisdom 
of Mary Livermore, of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, of Miss Willard, of Mrs. Stone. 
This achievement of the right to be heard, 
by women, is an accession to the moral 
force of mankind such as has not been 
known for centuries. Woman has achieved 
this right at last, and if she had achieved 
nothing else, it would be a memorable 
achievement indeed. She took the right 
tospeak. Lucy Stone took it. Abby Kel- 
ly took it. People have to take nearly 
every liberty they get in this world. I 
took—to my legs. [Laughter]. The pulpit 
and the press preached contentment. ‘The 
slave was to be contented in slavery. 
Woman was told to be content as an or- 
nament. But there were women who 
would not. Woman said: “Give me a 
chainless soul; give me the right to utter 
my convictions.” Happily for us_ this 
great right of speech for woman is no 
longer in dispute. We have conquered 
the right to be heard in the legislative hall 
of the State of Rhode Island. Itis a great 
step. Woman next sought for greater ed- 
ucational advantages, and this national 
demand of woman has already been meas- 
urably conceded. ‘The next demand of 
woman was the result of terrible necessity. 
It was a demand for the staft of life—for 
bread for widows and orphans, made so by 
crime as well as by death, who piteous- 
ly begged their fellow-worms to give them 
leave to toil. Victor Hugo has said: ‘:He 
who has seen the misery of man alone has 
seen nothing; he must see the misery of 
woman; and he who has seen the misery 
of woman has seen nothing; he must see 
the misery of childhood.” Woman cried 
out for extended opportunities to earn an 
honest livelihood, and if this movement 
had done no more, it would have done 
enough to earn the gratitude of mankind, 
by helping to obtain those opportunities. 
Thirty years ago but thirty occupations 





were open for women; now three hundred’ 


occupations are open to her. It might be 
said that the advocates of woman’s higher 
freedom had not brought about all this, but 
to them much of the credit must be award- 
ed. The fourth and last demand was for suf- 
frage. There is not a single consideration 
which authorizes man to exert the right of 
suffrage which does not equally apply to 
woman. What right have you or I, or 
any man, to affirm that woman has no 
right to hold office or to vote? ‘The self- 
hood of woman is as complete as that of 
man, and no power on or under the earth 
can destroy that selfhood, and no one on 
earth can represent her selfhood but herself. 
In the old days of slavery I began all my 
speeches with saying, ‘*Every man is him- 
self.” He lives and dies and is responsible 
for himself. What is true of man is true 
of woman. [affirm the individuality and 
self-ownership of women. Meu talk of 
representing woman. Men can’t even rep- 
resent woman at the side of the cradle. 
She represents herself. In property mat- 
ters the law recognizes the personality of 
woman. However united in interest they 
may be, the husband and wife are two 
persons. ‘The whole of humanity is 
greater than a part of it, and the wisdom 
of the many is greater than the wisdom 
of a few. 

Woman would do for the government 
what she has done for literature, for art, 
for learning,—she would purify the gov- 
ernment, as she has purified these. She 
would exalt the standard of public morals. 
She needed the ballot for her protection ; 
men needed it for their restraint. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

Mr. Wyman read a letter from Miss Fran- 
ces Willard to Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace. 
Government, she said, had gone along hob- 
bling on one foot, and would continue todo 
so, until man and woman, who formed the 
human integer, should bring their united 
forces of brain and heart to the solution of 
the grandest of problems, a well-ordered 
State. Man had tried in vain to play moth- 
er to an orphan world. ‘The wisest of them 
saw it. ‘The effect of the absence of wom- 
an from the government was the dead level 
of a Chinese picture in public affairs to- 
day. 

LUCY STONE. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone dealt with the assertion 
that woman ought not to vote because she 
could not fight. Woman had other and 
fully as important duties as fighting. Was 
it not a mean and cowardly thing to say 
that the woman who had labored for twen- 
ty-one years bringing up the boy to the 
ability to defend his country, that she 
should not vote unless she was willing to 
go out and shoot somebody? She longed 
for the day to come when men would see 
that this cause was theirs; when they 
would say, with all freedom and all power: 
‘*Let us help the women to fight it out.” 
She remembered sitting in a gallery of a 
church in North Brooktield, Mass., in 1837, 
when a pastoral letter was read, warning 
the ministers not to permit women to speak 
in their churches. She remembered when 
a mob of men tried to suppress a woman 
speaking for temperance. ‘When women 
once opened the battle of freedoin for the 
negro, they obtained a vantage-ground 
from which they could ask for rights for 
themselves. The women had every per- 
sonal interest and every stake in the gov- 
ernment that men had. Custom excluded 
women from eating at the table with men 
in Eastern countries. But these proscrip- 
tive customs were breaking down, even 
in the East, and the women in India were 
beginning to enjoy greater liberty and op- 
portunities for education. Mrs. Stone 
told the story of a widow in New Jersey, 
whose sons had perished in the war, and 
who went to the ballot-box, claiming that 
she had the right to vote; that the govern- 


.ment which had the right to take her sons 


to be slain in its defence ought not to deny 
to her the right to vote. In Washington 
Territory, three weeks ago, twelve thous- 
and women voted, and the Chief Justice of 
the Territory had sent a telegram to the 
recent woman suffrage meeting in Chicago 
that everything had gone in the best possi- 
ble order. In the last war it might be re- 
membered how the women turned out to 
help, working for the relief of the soldiers. 
Women went down to the scene of war to 
help the soldiers, and women who stayed 
at home labored in behalf of the soldiers. 
The suffrage would yet be extended to 
women. 
THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 

The Convention continued its sessions 
in Representative Hall, State House, at 
10.30 o'clock. The chamber was filled 
with ladies and gentlemen from various 
parts of the State, and with many of dis- 
tinguished advocates of the cause of suf- 
frage from abroad. The president, Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace, presided with grace 
and dignity, the desk being beautifully 
decorated with clusters of flowers and 
trailing smilax. Seated upon the plat- 
form were Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony, 
Mary F. Eastman, Hon. Abraham Payne, 
and others. 

The Convention was called to order by 
Mrs. President Chace, who delivered the 
following address of welcome: 

ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 

Friends,—I bid you welcome this morn- 
ing to this house. We are come here hop- 
ing to leave behind us an inspiration that 
shall affect for good whatever may be 
done hereafter within these walls concern- 
ing the interests, the rights, and the duties 
of the women of our State, and through 
them the welfare of the whole people. 
For sixteen years Rhode Island women 
have come here as supplicants for our 
rights and privileges of citizenship, one 
of which is a part ownership in this 
house. ‘To-day, through the magnanimity 
and sense of justice of our legislators, we 
are permitted to make ourselves at home 
here, and we areinspired by our conscious- 
ness of ownership to do what in us lies to 
convert the house itself to its rightfal use, 
as a place for consultation by men and 





women concerning the best methods of 
governing a State. There is a fanciful 
theory that a picture of everything we do 
is imprinted on the surface of all surround- 
ing objects; and, while invisible to the 
common eye, is discernible by an eye- 
sight spiritually anointed. If this theory 
is correct, and I see no reason to doubt it, 
then these walls are inscribed all over by 
the re-enactment of old barbaric laws, af- 
fecting women, that are a discredit to the 
civiliza ion and enlightenment of this last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. All 
around us here are imprinted various stat- 
utes by which women are deprived of 
property which justly belongs to them, 
judged by the same standard that is ap- 
plied to the rights of men. On all these 
walls, ceilings, and panels, is the impres- 
sion of a law whereby a dying father may 
deprive the mother of all control after 
his death of their infant child, a law which 
may, indeed, take such child entirely 
away from her loving care and companion- 
ship, and that without any consideration 
of her fitness or unfitness for its guardian- 
ship. For is it not written in our revised 
statutes, ‘*Every person authorized by law 
to make a will, except married women, 
shall have a right to appoint, by his will, 
a guardian or guardians for his children, 
during their minority”? Mothers of Rhode 
Island, do you see what might be your 
fate and that of your children if the men 
of our State were not better than their 
laws? It is time this picture was ef- 
faced. In bold relief stand out the consti- 
tution articles, the statutes, and the con- 
structions by which women shall not be 
elected to office, shall have no voice in 
choosing the men who are to rule over 
them, shall be taxed without representa- 
tion, shall be governed without their con- 
sent, held amenable to laws to which they 
have never assented, and, as heretofore, so 
they shall be hereafter, classed with luna- 
tics, idiots, and criminals. We are here 
to make other impressions on these time- 
honored walls. Weare here to utter the 
thoughts and the words which, sooner or 
later, shall be wrought into deeds, by the 
law-makers who come after us into this 
House. ‘These deeds shall inscribe pic- 
tures of a State wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness; within whose gates are justice, 
sobriety, and equality framed into law, 
and administered by men and women, each 
according to his or her especial fitness for 
any department, and all working together 
for the common good. 


LUCY STONE, 


* Mrs. Lucy Stone said that the words of 
Mrs. Chace should set every person to 
thinking what should be done to lift wom- 
an out of her present unequal position to 
that higher plane for which she was in- 
tended and on which she was one day des- 
tined to stand. Women are bound by 
laws made by men alone, in which they 
have had no voice. ‘These laws confine 
them within a sphere of inequality, and 
the men, having made these laws, should 
now help the women to secure social and 
political equality. In any movement the 
good of the whole State and nation is first 
to be considered. For the nation is like a 
ship on which we are all sailing—it may 
be for good or for evil—but we are all in 
for it, men and women alike, and it is only 
just that the women should have a voice in 
the government of the nation of which 
they are a part, and in whose progress, 
material and moral, they are interested 
equally. She had made a list of the ques- 
tions in which women were directly inter- 
ested and should have a voice, which came 
up before the Massachusetts Legislature. 
No doubt there are many women who 
feel that to the men should be left the re- 
sponsibility of attending to the affairs of 
State, while to the women should be 
left the government of the home. They 
would leave to the men all the large con- 
cerns of life, while they would confine 
themselves to the selection of a pretty bon- 
net or a becoming dress; but they should 
remember that here, in these larger con- 
cerns, they are as directly interested as the 
men, and that they have something more 
important in life to do than devoting their 
attention to subordinate considerations. 
One of the questions which came up before 
the Legislature was that of prison reform 
for women—a question in which every 
woman would like to have had a voice— 
but in those halls there was not a woman 
with either vote or voice to influence the 
decision of the question, and finally it was 
decided to build the reformatory at Sher- 
born, a place where there was no oppor- 
tunity for drainage, except into the Cochit- 
uate River, which furnishes the water sup- 
ply for Boston. Certainly if women had 
had a voice in such matters, they would 
have raised it against the building of this 
reformatory at such a place. There was 
another question before that body, the use 
of hand tools in the schools. Is not every 
mother who has children in the schools 
directly interested in this question? Is she 
not in a position to tell whether she thinks 
her children will be benefited or injured 
by the exercise of muscles which the use 
of these tools would compel, and have 
they no knowledge as to the practical ben- 
fit of the use of such tools? But they did 
not have a word to say when the matter 
was under consideration. Another ques- 
tion—that of a reform school for boys— 
was before that body. Can any one say 
that the women are not interested in the 
youth who will be sent to such an institu- 
tion, and are they not capable of giving 
intelligent views as to the best mode of 
government of the inmates? If it takes all 
the best people in the world to look after 
the worst classes, then certainly the wom- 
en form an important part of that class 
which is laboring for the good of society 
and the preservation of morality and social 
integrity, and they should have a voice in 
the matter ; but they were deprived of that. 
‘The establishment of an industrial school 
for girls came up. The men were very 
wise and good, but in the final disposition 
of such a matter as this why should not 
the women have a voice? If a like question 
arises ‘in the family, the father and the 
mother consider and settle it, and why 
should not the same course be followed in 





these larger questions, to the disposal of 
which woman would bring a wide intelli 
gence and capability. ‘There also came up 
the proposition to exempt trustees of es- 
tates from the necessity of giving bond for 
the proper fulfilment of their trusts. Now 
there are ninety-nine women whose estates 
are in the hands of trustees or guardians to 
one man whose property is held in the same 
way, and with this overwhelming propor- 
tion of women directly affect y this 
question, not one of them kad the power to 
influence its decision by her vote. 

Then there was the disposition of the 
personal estate of a husband who died in- 
testate without issue. The question was 
what should be done with it. Is not every 
widow interested in this? Perhaps she has 
striven for years for the accumulation of 
the very seen of which this act pro- 
posed to dispose. Yet not a widow was- 
there to make herself heard or to urge up- 
on that body her right to consideration. 
The employment of minors and women in 
mercantile establishments was also consid- 
ered by the Legislature. Should not wom- 
en have the right to be heard and to vote 
upon its solution? Another question of 
vital importance was the power of married 
women to dispose of their personal estate. 
In Massachusetts: a married woman can 
dispose by will of one-half of her property, 
but to legally bequeath the remaining one- 
half she must have the written consent of 
her husband. Mrs Stone said her own hus- 
band was a generous and a considerate 
man, but when she concluded to make a 
will she could not help feeling the humil 
iation of being compelled to ask, **May I 
give this to my daughter?” Her husband 
very considerately told her to write out her 
will, disposing as she pleased of all her 
property, and then to fold it so that he 
could not read what she had written, and 
he would sign it, and thus through his 
kindness was she enabled to make a will 
without that feeling of humiliation which 
the law entailed. rs. Stone referred to 
instances in which this law worked hard- 
ship. Another matter considered by the 
Legislature was the proposition to allow 
women to vote on the question as to 
whether the sale of intoxicating liquors 
should be prohibited. The speaker was 
present when it came up for discussion, 
and in less than five minutes it was voted 
down. ‘The prevention of the spread of 
contagious diseases in the public schools 
was also considered. ‘The heart of every 
woman is in the school where her children 
are, and how glad would she be could she 
provide by her vote all the safeguards 
against disease that would be possible. 
But no; she has no voice and no power un- 
less she can influence her husband. ‘The 
Chief of Police-of Boston had testified that 
there were on an average about fifteen 
cases each week reported to his depart- 
ment where women had been beaten by 
brutal husbands. The proposition was that 
men who beat their wives should be pun- 
ished by whipping. The speaker heartily 
wished that it had passed, and had she a 
vote she would have cast it in favor, though 
the honored chairman, Mrs. Chace, did not 
agree with her in this matter. Another 
question—that of having matrons at the 
several police stations to take care of the 
unfortunate women who are nightly 
brought in by the police. The captains of 
the several districts, with other officers, ap- 
peared and said that it was no place fora 
matron among eighty-five policemen. 
Those who wished to see the measure pass- 
ed argued that it was no place for an un- 
fortunate woman who had been brought in 
to be placed among eighty-five men with- 
out one of her own sex to give her sym- 
pathy, kindness, and care. Then there 
came up the proposition to allow women 
to vote on municipal and town affairs, and 
a petition with 21,000 names attached was 
presented to the Legislature, asking this 
a, but we did not get it. 

Vho cannot see that these are questions 
in which the women are directly interested, 
and who is there who will be so unjust as 
to deny that women should have the right 
to be represented in the body which dis- 
poses of them? ‘Turning to Miss Anthony, 
who sat upon the platform, Mrs. Stone 
suid: ‘We were both young when we be- 
gan this work for the extension of the 
rights of women, and we have worked hard 
for the cause, but we have not won it yet. 
Are not you men sorry for us?” 

Every woman would vote on the ques- 
tion of what her share in her husband’s 
property should be after his death. She 
would vote to give the mother a legal right 
to her child, which, in every State except 
Kansas and New Jersey, is denied her. She 
would vote so that her own personal prop- 
erty, even her wearing apparel, would be- 
long to her; she would vote on educational 
matters, on the establishment of libraries, 
and on all oer affecting the moral and 
intellectual condition of the community. 
Women have had enough of duty preached 
to them; let them now learn of the beauty, 
the efficacy of power. Lay it to your 
hearts, and at breakfast in the mornin 
don’t let the men swallow the coffee unt 
you make them understand you are de- 
prived of the right to vote. Do the same 
at noon, and at night make them under- 
stand that you are no better under the law 
than an idiot, than a minor, or than Jeffer- 
son Davis; keep at work energetically, 
persistently, unfalteringly, and the time 
will come when woman will be given that 
larger liberty, that broader social and po- 
litical sphere, which is her right and due. 


THE REV. MR. WENDTE. 

The Rev. Charles W. Wendte said that 
in this cause he felt like a mere camp fol- 
lower, behind the leaders. Such well- 
known names as Frederick Douglass, Susan 
B. Anthony, Lucy Stone. George William 
Curtis, Senator Hoar, Elizabeth B. Chace, 
and others stand out prominently as the 
leaders who have pleaded the cause of 
woman here and in England, and who have 
labored to overthrow the mountain of con- 
servatism, which places her in a more re- 
stricted pga socially and politically. 
Some of the rumblings of the removal of 
this mountain could already be heard, and 
soon woman would have the social and po- 
litical equality which properly belong to 


the importance of this movement in the in- 
terest of woman took possession of him, 
but he supposed it was brought to him 
through the influence of a wise and loving 
mother, who, left a widow with two small 
children, was obliged to feel the restriction 
which the laws placed upon her sex. She 
was a teacher of German, and was employ- 
ed by the best families in Boston. Yet 
she received only one-half the compensa- 
tion paid to male teachers ; the latter were 
often young men, unmarried and without 
families, while she had two children to 
provide for and to educate. Some of these 
teachers were in the Old Country barbers 
or cooks, but they came here and adopted 
teaching, and received twice as much for 
their services as did the woman who was 
amply qualified for her duties. When a 
boy he had cherished his home, and vowed 
that if ever he reached man’s estate, he 
would lift up his voice against this cruel 
injustice. Her work should be judged not 
by any artificial standard, but by its worth 
—its value to society. He instanced a school 
in which two unmarried male teachers re- 
ceived 50 per cent more for their services 
than two female teachers in the same 
rade, though the latter had to support a 
ather and mother. Woman ought to have 
the right to do whatever she can do, and 
to receive for it the compensation. Wom- 
an ought to be taught to support herself, 
because in the mutations of fortune, who 
can tell when she may be thrown upon her 
own resources for the support of herself 
or family? In conversation with one of 
Boston's wealthiest citizens, the latter had 
told him that his daughter had the foolish 
determination to get a thorough education, 
and despite his protests, had followed out 
that intention. Five years later that man 
walked the streets a bankrupt, and the on- 
ly one on whom he had to depend was this 
aughter, whose education was now his 
stay and support. ‘The Biblical injunction 
to learn a trade so as to be independent and 
self-sustaining should be carried out by 
woman. A recent instance,—it was decided 
to adopt co-education at a Western college. 
The students on learning of this sent in a 
randiloquent memorial, in which they set 
orth, that if women were admitted, they 
would exercise their npn 4 prerogatives 
and shake the dust of the college from their 
feet. However, the sentiment of the pub- 
lic and the press settled this question,*and 
women are admitted. Woman should be 
given every opportunity for education and 
advancement, to fit her for an equal plane 
in the labor market of the world. The 
time would come when women would not 
be confined to the _— of inferior teach- 
ers, but will enter all professions. For the 
ministry they are especially well qualified 
by their religious and devotional instincts, 
and the beauty and faith of their lives. It 
was said that women are all fools, and Mrs. 
Payser replies, ‘*Yes, [they were made to 
match the men.” 

We have’ Belva Lockwood, who has 
brought contempt on this movement, but 
then we have also George Francis Train 
on the sane plane—they balance each other. 
Women ought to have a great voice in the 
administration of the public school. The 
advancement of education would be best 
secured by giving women a fair represen- 
tation in their management and control. 
By extending the suffrage to women they 
would exercise a powerful influence on the 
morality of politics. When he now went 
to the ward-room he found it filled with 
stale tobacco smoke, but if his mother or 
other ladies should have the right to go 
there, cleanliness and purity would take 
place. If women can be successful rulers 
of nations, as Catharine of Russia, and 
Victoria of England, can we not extend 
to our mothers, our wives, and our sisters 
a voice in the government of our nation? 
The day is fast coming when the hopes of 
our friends of this movement would be 
realized. It is as sure to come as the sun 
is to rise to-morrow. Even in Rhode 
Island, which has held out so long, they 
will acknowledge your right, and will give 
you complete social and political equality. 


ADDRESS BY SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


Miss Anthony said :— 


The first time she placed her foot in the 
Assembly Chamber at Albany, she carried 
a petition signed by 40,000 men and wom- 
en for a Maine law of prohibition. This 
petition was received and tabled, one 
young man from a rural district speaking 
with greatest contempt of the movement, 
at the same time dropping the petition roll 
on the floor and kicking it, with the re- 
mark that it was only signed by women 
and children. ‘The speaker saw that wom- 
en were of no account so Jong as they had 
no voice in the making of the laws. If the 
women in that rural young man’s district 
could have taken off his head politically, 
he would never again make such a con- 
temptuous remark agaiust women. A 
most herculean work has been done from 

ear to year. If the women could have 

een armed with the ballot, the object 
sought after could have been obtained 
long ago. Why so little has been done is 
because we are helpless and disfranchised. 
It is not from lack of education, brains, or 
capacity, but in consequence of disfran- 
chisement. At Grand Rapids, a petition 
signed by 1,200 women was presented to 
the Common Council for the age of 
an obscene exhibition, for the protection 
of their sons. The petition was tabled 
and laughed at, and at the close of the ses- 
sion the Council repaired to the show to 
witness it for themselves. She would like 
to inquire whether if 1,200 men, be they 
bricklayers, farmers, mechanics, Irish, 
German, or colored men with votes in their 
hands had made a similar request of the 
Conimon Council, they would not have been 
treated with respect? In nine cases out of 
ten the petition would have been granted 
whether it was right or wrong. It is not 
that women are ridiculous or the demand 
unjust, but because they are helpless and 
disfranchised. In Cohoes, New York, a 
petition, signed by thousands of factory 
operatives, including 4,000 to 5,000 wom- 
en, asking for a ten-hour law, instead of 
fourteen, similar to that anted to 
mechanics, was presented to the Legisla- 





her. He could not remember when t 


ture. The member from the Cohoes dis- 
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trict was chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee, which subsequently reported that 
it was not in the province of the Legisla- 
ture to define the hours of employés. The 
male operatives had to suffer degradation 
by association with women in their daily 
employment. If these 5,000 women had 
had the right to cast a ballot in that dis- 
trict, the request would have been granted. 
That matter opened her eyes to the fact 
that, as slave labor degraded that of the 
white man, so woman's work degrades 
that of man when in competition with it. 
In a Teachers’ Convention in Rochester, N. 
Y., where the speaker was present, the 
Convention being composed of 1,000 wom- 
en and 200 or 300 men, the latter, as is al 
ways the case, being the Convention, a 
series of resolutions were presented, one 
with special reference to the injustice man- 
ifested toward the male teachers in the 
State socially, as compared with the treat- 
ment of ministers, lawyers, and doctors, 
the latter being honored in society and 
politics, while schoolmasters were apos- 
trophized as “Miss Nancys” and “Old 
Grannys.” Professor Davies, of West 
Point, afterwards President of Yale Col- 
lege, was president, and the speaker being 
a Quaker, the spirit moved her to say some- 
thing. It had never occurred to the Con- 
vention that a woman might want to say 
something, and so the president looked at 
the handful of men in front of him, and 
wanted to know what was the pleasure of 
the Convention. After a half-hour’s dis- 
cussion, they decided that she, a teacher 
for fifteen years in the State of New York, 
could speak. She simply said, Mr. Presi- 
dent and gentlemen, I am deeply interest- 
ed in the subject under discussion, and I 
think you do not fully comprehend the 
cause. While society prescribes that wom- 
an, supplied with brains, may not be a 
doctor, lawyer, or minister, yet she may be 
a schoolmaster. Man has allied himself 
with a calling conceding that he has no 
more brains than a woman, The papers 
the next morning said that Miss Anthony 
had hit the nail on the head. Society does 
not object to woman’s doing the work of a 
President of the United States, or Govern- 
or, if she does it as a servant or helper of 
man. It was no disgrace for Mrs. Logan 
to enter into the details of a campaign as 
his helper. An Irish woman who had sold 
her husband’s vote went with him to the 
ballot-box and guided his hand in deposit- 
ing it in the ballot-box in his drunkenness, 
and no one thought it was improper. 
(Continued next week. ) 

oo o—- -—-— 

No more desirable present can be made a gen- 
tleman than one of the elegant breakfast or smok- 
ing jackets which Freeman & Gray keep in such 
variety and numbers of styles at 124 Tremont 
Street, and which they are selling so reasonably. 
While these jackets are specially suitable for hol- 
iday gifts, they are worn throughout the year 
and are as indispensable as the cigar and slippers 
which play so important a part in the life of the 
average man. The Japanese jackets in wadded 
and quilted silk with band embroidery and Jap- 
anese designs are very handsome and servicea- 
ble, and cost from $8 to $20. In brocatelle jack- 
ets there are some lovely shades of plum-blue, 
olive and wine, with cuffs and collar of quilted 
silk und satin. The ‘‘nobby’’ jackets in Scotch 
and English goods for young gentlemen will 
wear as long as they are in fashion, and are very 
stylish in fit and finish, being tailor-made. The 
long dressing robes in ladies’ cloth. silk and 
French beaver are the most comfortable things a 
gentleman can add to his wardrobe. The mix- 
tures in tweed, with silk finish and tassels, are 
serviceable and handsome. ‘The beautiful broca- 
telle jackets and robes range in price from $16 
to $60. All sizes, colors, styles and prices are 
found here, and the most difficult taste cannot 
fail of finding something pleasing.— Courier. 

_— +o ———— 

Mrrroxs of Italian, French and English im- 

portations, at Paine’s, 48 Canal Street, Boston. 


Ratran Ciiarrs of new styles and beautifully 
trimmed and finished i, omy AH Holiday 
Gifts at Paine’s, 48 Cana! Street, ton. 





‘THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 
INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with small means 


can, by the PECUNIARY Alp System,” gain a col- 
eglate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 








VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, vey useum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 





cation. 


~ SUITABLE AND SENSIBLE 


Holiday Presents 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


SCOTCH TRAVELLING RUGS and WRAPS, 
of the finest qualities and beautiful colorings, recently 
imported by ourselves. 

MARTIN’S CLLEBRATED LONDON UM- 
BRELLAS. 
and our own make of DRESSING 





A NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. Situated in fine grounds, ten 
miles from Philadelphia, on the Penna. R. R. Opens 
Autumn of 1885. Offers courses in Greek; Latin; 
Mathematics; English; French; Old French; Italian ; 
Spanish; German, including Gothic and Old German, 
History: Chemistry ; Biology and Botany. Instruction 
in Psychology; Logic; Ethics; Scientific Drawing; 
Hygiene. Studies arranged on the group system, by 
which students may elect major studies in fixed com- 
bination, devoting to each five hours per week through- 
out two years ;added minor courses ensure liberal train- 
ing in languages, mathematics and science. Each group 
leads to the Baccalaureate degree. A specialist at the 
head of every department. Courses adapted for 
graduate students. Fellowships given each year in 
Greek, English, Mathematics, History, Biology. One 
European Scholarship annually to Bryn Mawr gradu- 
ates. Special course introductory to study of medicine. 
Well equipped laboratories. Gymnasium with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus, and under Directress trained by 
him. For circular, address 
JAMES E. RHOADS, President, 
1316 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





CHRISTMAS GOODS 


IN GREAT VARIETY 


—" 


GUY BROTHERS, 
33 Bedford Street, 


Select Early and Avoid the Rush. 


Keep This For Reference, 


New Holiday Goods. 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 


Invites an inspection of the largest and most attractive 
stock of Fine ih me Goods for the Christmas season 
ever shown, Including the latest novelties produced at 
home and abroad, which will be offered at prices low 
enough to attract all buyers of Holiday Gifts. In 
BRASS may be found Inkstands, Library ta, Hrass- 
Mouuted Paper Shears and Paper Cutters, Pen Trays, 
Mounted Horns Smokers’ Lamps. Paper Meno, 
Blocks, Paper R+cks, Pig Paper Weights and Pen 
Wipers, Blouers, Wax Seals, Table Bells, Card Plates, 
Vases and Pitchers, Standing Mirrors, Sconces, Can- 
diesticks, Calendars, Thermometers, ‘I'wine Boxes, 
Crumb Trays, Smokers’ Sets, &c., &c. SWISS CAR- 
VINGS, tn Desks, Boxes. Salad Sets, Letter and Card 
Racks, Extension Book Racks, Thermometers, Match 
Stands, Inkstands, Cigar Holders, Smokers’ Tabies, 
Valendars, Crom Sets, View Holders, &c., &¢.— 
LEATHER GOODS in Antique. Japanese, Russia, 
Aliigator, Seal and new Fancy Leathers for Photo- 
graph Screens, Pocket Albums, a Tablets. Folios, 
Pocket-books, Wallets, Leather and Bill Books, Purses, 
Cigar and Cigarette Cases, Ladies’ Fans, Folding Mir- 
rors, Jewel and Work Boxes, Dressing Cases, hist. 
Poker and Bezique Boxes, Shopping, Hand and Trav- 
eling Bags, Autograph and Photograph Albums, Trav- 
eling Flasks, Cups and Candlesticks, Backgammon and 
Chess Boards, &c., &c. riting Desks, our own make, 
warranted not to crack. Nickel and Plush Standing 
Mirrors, Graphoscopes and Stereoscopes, New Olive 
and Bamboo Goods, Chessmen, Dominoes, Cribbave 
Boards, Opera Glasses, Manicure Sets, Scissors Sets, 
and Fine Pocket Knives, Presentation Silk Umbrellas, 
Stylographic Fouutain Pens, Meerschaum Pipes and 
Cigar Holders, &c , &c. 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
No. 423 Washington Street, 
4th Store North of Winter St. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, Dec. 15, at 4 
P.M. Mr. Ed. Atkinson will speak on ‘The Limit of 
Wages.”” Club Tea at 6.30. 





Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, No. 74 Boylston St., Sunday, Dec. 14, at 3 
P. M. Miss Alice E. Freeman, President of Wellesley 
College, will speak. Subject: ‘Religious Education of 

omen.’”’ 





For Sale.—aA profitable business for a woman who 
has $10,000 to invest. Address Box 788 New York, 
N.Y. 





Wanted.—Ladies to learn Mrs. A. B. Stearns’ im- 
proved system of dresscutting by actual measurement, 
taught by the inventor, at 499 Washington St., near 
Winter. Patterns cut to test its merits. 





Woman’s Congress.—Sets of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL containing the papers read at the Woman’s 
Congress in whee eye in 1876, will be sent to any 
address on receipt of fifty cents. 





Elocutionist and Reader.— Walter K. Fobes, 
author of “Elocution Simplified,” has removed to 
149 A Tremont, corner West Street. Send for terms 
for lessons or readings. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
ol (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
23, 1884. 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 


CHOICEST FOREIGN and AMERICAN 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 


CARDS, 


Birthday and Scripture Text, 


Hand-Painted Photo and Chromo Panels, 
Theological and Miscellaneous Books, 
Children’s Toy and Illustrated Gift-Books, 
a Books, 
hotograph and Autograph-Albums, 
Teachers’ and Family Bibles, 
And all Holiday Publications, 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


88 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 


| Have you seen our New CATA 
STAMPING el PIOTURES, only 16 


PATTER NS Cone. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 














THE ARCHWAY BOOKSTORE, 


365 Washington St., Boston. 


OUR STOCK OF 


‘Holiday Books 


Is now complete and ready for sale, comprising 
EVERYTHING DESIRABLE which the mar- 
ket affords, at 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Having enlarged our store, we have added a 
complete and elegant assortment of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


AT LOWEST PRICES EVER OFFERED. 


Also, a fall line of 


ALBUMS, BIBLES, 


SCRAP BOOKS, Etc. 
CHEAPER THAN EVER BEFORE. 


We give the most for the money and the 
best satisfaction. 


DeWOLFE, FISKE & CO. 
HENRY CRINE, 


Manufacturer of Ladies’, Misses’ & Children’s 


FURS, 


Offers at very low prices a full line of 


LADIES’, MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S 


Muffs and Collars, 
Coachman’s Capes & Caps, 
FUR TRIMMINGS, ete. 


All of Best Quality and at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


HENRY CRINE, 


15 Avon Street, Boston, 








GOWNS, BREAKFAST JACKETS and 
HOUSE COATS, in great variety. 


Macular, Parker & Company. 


400 Washington Street. 


WINTER OVERCOATS 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 








From the large and varied stock which we 
have manufactured this season specially for our 
Retail Clothing Department, may be selected 


OVERCOATS as good in every way as the best 
garments made to measure. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 





Books to be sold at from 40 
per cent. to 80 per cent. dis- 
count from publishers’ retail 
prices until Dec. 25th. 


are assorted into different sections, each at 
uniform prices, at 10c, and upwards, as fol- 
lows :—25c, 30c, 40c, 50c, 60c, T5c, 90c, $1, 
$1 25, $150, $200, $2 25, $2 50, $3, etc., 
all of which figures represent from 40 per 
cent. to 80 per cent. discount from retail 
prices, and customers can readily select 
such Books as they wish, without delay or 
trouble, as each book is marked in plain 
figures. 

On December 26th, and 
daily, until Jan. 1, 1885, 
we shall sell by Auction, 
without reserve, all stock not 
previously sold. 


Until Christmas, all buyers can 
supply themselves with ali the new 
Books, Stationery and Christmas 
Cards from our large stock at low- 
er prices than at any other store in 
Boston. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & C0., 


17 FRANKLIN ST. 





CUSHING’S MANUAL 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative as- 
semblies. This is the standard authority in all the 
United States, and is an indispensable hand-book for 
every member of a deliberative body, as a ready refer- 
ence upon the formality of any proceeding or debate. 
Price 75 cts. Sent by mail on receipt of ; rice, 
Address 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 








BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE, 


The largest and finest assortment of Oxford 
and other Teachers’ Bibles, Prayer Books 
Hymnals, Testaments in New England,:and 
at the,Lowest Prices. 

47 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN, 


“The brightest and best children’s paper in the 
country.” Only 30 cents a year, 4-page, illustrated, 
two numbersa month, Splendid Premium List. ‘1 
like it exceedingly. I have seen nothing better.”— 
Rev. A. J. Gorpon, D. D. ‘Admirable.””—Tueo. 
L. Cuyter, D. D. 

8.8. Snperintendents and others should send for 
the December 15th number, containing the beautiful 
new Christmas Carol to be sung for the first time 
Christmas next, r,! the Chorus of 1000 children of 
Emmanuel Infant Class, New York City. Terms per 
100 copies, only 75 cents. Specimens free, 


H. L. HASTINGS, 


47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Ladies who appreciate Artistic Designs 
and Fine Finish 


IN MILLINERY 


Should call on Miss C. Lewis at 535 Washington St., 
Room 4. Miss LEWIS has the latest 


New York and Boston Novelties, 
and gives advice freely, whether purchases are made 
or not. In connection with the above isa HAT and 
BONNET BLEACHERY, where ladies can have 
their last season’s goods refinished at short notice 
under the direction of Miss R. C. Stinson. 
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SPRINCER BRO’S. 


CLOAK 


Molesle OT OAKS 


Having added to our Wholesale Establishment a NEW and SPACIOUS RETAIL DEPARTMENT, we 
shall keep constantly on hand every variety of LADIES’ OUTSIDE GAKMENTS, in all the latest styles, 


and most desirable fabrics. 


Ladies are especially invited to examine our Stock. 
and perfect satisfaction guaranteed, 


surpassed, 


Good attention 
Manufacturing Facilities Un- 


SPRINCER BROTHERS, 


Chauncy Street, Essex Street, and Harrison Avenue, 
One Block from Washington Street. 


Easily accessible by horse cars, and ample accommodations for private carriages. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Card. 








MY CARD PACKAGES for this season are rea¢y. The assort- 
ment Is larger, the ny of the Cards finer, than any prevfous year. 
Every one will be « 
best makers in the world for actually less than the cost of the cheap 
chromo cards. 

In 1882 we sold over One Million Cards, and in 1883 
Two Millions! 

No. 1--For 50 cts, and 4 cta. for postage 17 Marcus Ward's, 
Prang’s, Hilde:sheimer & Faulkner, and other finest Christ- 
mas aud New Year Cards, together with a handsome double Fringed 


elighted to buy these HiGH CosT CARDs of the 


No, 2—For 50 cts. and 4 cts, for postage 10 \arze and flDe Cards 
from the above publishers, with vne Fine Frosted Card, 

No. 3—For #1 and 6 cta. for postage, a hoice selection of 25 
Beautiful Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, etc., and a beautirul 
tringed Fan, with Cord and tassei, published by L. Prang & Co. 

No, 4—For 81 and 8 cta. postage, a selection of 10 of our largest 
and finest Cards, wogether with a full Chromo Picture by Prang, 
handsomely mount d, with easel back. Publisher's price, 75c. 

No. 5—For @1 and 16 cts. for postage 10 double tringed Cards 
font Cotding). este in a separate envelope, and aun Antique Christmas 

‘ard, 


No. 6—For 25 cts, and 2 cts, for postage, 8 Marcus Ward’s, 
Prang’s, Tuck’s, and other beautiful cards, and one small Satin 
Card, with gilt edges, 

No 7.—For 50 cts. and 4 cts, for postage, 5 fine Chromo-litho, 
printed on Satin in colors, or 6 Japanese hand-painted cards, 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. Fringed Cards, Hand-painted Cards. and other Novelties at 10, 
15, 25, 50 and 75 cts. and #1 each for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care 


Or different tastes and ages, as specified. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY—50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang's, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for 
$1 and 8 cents postage. Better assortment $2 and 10 cents postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, $3 and 
20 cents for postage and registering. We refer by permission to Hon. E.'S. 'TOBEY. « ostmaster, Ruston, and to 
the publishers of the YOUTH’s COMPANION. TO AGENTS AND DEALERS OR ANY ONE ordering $5, 4 cents for 

ostage and registering. of the above jackets at one time, a $100 packet will be sent free, and as the smallest 

‘ard in any of these packages will sell readily for five or ten cents each, a handsome profit can be realized, 

Every packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe transmission, 


H. H. CARTER, WHOLESALE STATIONER, No. 3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, 


PAPER BY THE POUND.—Complete Sample Sheets of Paper and Envelopes, with 


rice and number of 


sheets to a pound. sent to any address on receipt of fifteen cents to pay postage, and special prices will be made 
to all who will take orders for these papers in connection with my Card Packages. 





WE CORDIALLY INVITE YOU 


To visit our store before the rush commences, if you are looking for appropriate and beautiful 


Holiday Gifts, 


TO INSPECT GUR SUPERB STOCK 


of standard publications. 


Best editions of eminent English and American authors, in plain or fine 


bindings, are a special feature of our business. We would call your particular attention to our very 


OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 


comprising all the new works of History, Art,Travel, Biography, Poetry, Belles-Lettres, and Juven- 
iles, and a choice assortment of PHOTOGRAPH and CABINET ALBUMS. These desirable pub- 
lications, together with our usual fine collection of BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS, 


AND ELEGANT CHRISTMAS GARDS 


enables us to present to the public exceptionally rare opportunities for the purchase of Christmas 


carefully selected line 


Gifts. 


We guarantee you the most courteous attention and the LOWEST PRICES. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


301-305 Washington St., opp. the Old South. 





Cnitahle for Pracants | CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S, 


CFLIOICEH 


FURNITURE 


——) AND (—— 


DRAPERIES. 


John B, Souther & Co, 


7 Haymarket §q., add 133 Friend Street, 


HAS CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
Parlor Suites, Hall Tables, and Racks, 
Music Stands, Epergnes, 


Chiffonieres, Portieres, Pier - Glasses, 
Umbrella - Stands, Etc., 


All tastefully made and sold at reasonable prices, as 
THE 


Most Practical and Useful of 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


JOHN B. SOUTHER & CO., 


7 HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


JOHN D. CLAPP, 
Artistic Stamping and Designing. 


A large assortment of new designs, staple goods and 
novelties, 


Experienced teachers of Art Embroidery, 
Kensington Painting, Knitting, Crocheting 
and Repousse always in attendance, 


Electric Light for Matching Colors. 
1 Music Hall Place, 


Off Winter Street, Boston. 














MISS M. S, NEWMAN, 
FLORIST. 


27 Beacon St., cor. Bowdoin Street, Boston . 
Designs adapted for Holiday styles. 


A LADY 


Having superior advantages for fall and winter 
shopping in New York will purchase for stores, 
also for ladies and families living at a distance, 
dress goods, millinery, hair goods, Surniture,car 
pets, upholstery, silver-plate, etc., at New York 
City prices. Special attention given to the selec- 
tion of cloths, silks, velvets, laces, trimmings, and 
all that pertains to ladies’ wearing apparel. No 
commission on goods purchased; a charge of 25 
or 50 cents made for personal services. Specia 
arrangements made with stores. 


Address, inclosing stamp for reply, 
Miss M. E. BELL, 
Post Office Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 


DRESSING ROBES, 


BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
Smoking Jackets and House Jackets. 


The only placein Boston where a full assortment can 
be found at reasonable prices, $8, 89, #10, #12, 
$14, $15, $16, $18, $20, $22, $25, $30, 
$35, $40. 


FREEMAN & GRAY 


124 TREMONT STREET, 
Opposite Park-Street Church. 


“Embossed Beauties,” all 

Chromos with your name on, large 

Checker Board, a full set of Domi- 
PE a 











nos,the merry game of “‘Mugyins,”” 
the amusing game of “ Nine Penny Morris,’’ the me: 
game of ‘‘Fox and Geese,’”’ full instructions fran 
game, Premium List, Sample Book, and our Great 
Prize Puzzle, (we offer $100 for best colution.) All 
postpaid, 18c.,in stanns. U.S. Card Co,, Centerbrook, Conn. 





' C H, SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD BT, 
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